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his belief in them, as the basis of his contract, and if his 
supposed belief is that which makes it possible to keep 
his place and draw his income, then he is a thief and a 
liar so long as he makes his living by false pretences. 
But, if, having promised to preach certain doctrines, he 
is no longer able to do so, he may be absolved from his 
promise if he declares his change of purpose as publicly 
as he first announced it, leaving to others the responsi- 
bility for the enforcing of the contract. If he has once 
said that he believed things which he does not now be- 
lieve, he is absolved from responsibility if he makes it 
known that he no longer believes them, and then gives 
his attention to other things which seem to him more 
important. 
ed 


SOME time since Collier’s Weekly contained an editorial 
discussion of the word ‘‘yellow” as applied to journal- 
ism, and defended itself from the charge that it is guilty 
of the kind of sensationalism suggested by that word. 
The editor says: ‘‘Collier’s is sometimes called yellow, 
because it has the emphasis necessary to a large audi- 
ence. There is no better paper in America than the 
Christian Register, but its appeal is necessary limited by 
the culture and the seriousness of interest it requires. 
Between papers which are entirely quiet, moderate, and 
refined, and those which live on violence, come as many 
shades as can be distinguished in the spectrum.” We 
are not sorry that for more than eighty years our paper 
has had the reputation of standing for the things which 
are lovely and of good repute. During that time the 
aim of the publishers and editors alike has been to pre- 
sent the truth for truth’s sake, to advocate righteous- 
ness without alloy, to furnish pleasantries illustrating wit 
and humor without vulgarity and without the irreverence 
often found even in religious papers, and to print only 
such advertisements as seemed to represent something of 
value to the public. Many thousands of dollars have 
been refused for advertising medicines compounded so 
largely of alcohol that the government now talks of de- 
manding a license to sell liquor from firms whose wares 
are freely advertised in religious and secular papers 
throughout the country. If white journalism does not 
pay in money, it does bring returns in self-respect. 


a 


In another column will be found a letter addressed 
by S. A. Eliot, D.D., to a special committee ap- 
pointed by the First Church of Boston. This com- 
mittee had informed him that they were authorized to 
offer him a unanimous call, to succeed Rev. James Eells 
as a minister of the First Church. Although various 
rumors had been flying about Boston, and there had 
been some scattered notices in the daily press regard- 
ing the matter, probably the majority of our readers 
had never heard that such a call was contemplated or 
had been received by Dr. Eliot. It must have been 
dificult for him to choose when the alternatives were 
a practical committal to the work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association so long as his services should be re- 
quired, and the acceptance of a call which would be 
honorable to any man in our ministry. As president 
of the Association, Dr. Eliot has proposed plans which 
suited the genius of his own mind. Some of them have 
been accepted and some have not. Some are still on 
trial, and he proposes to carry them through to success 
or failure, as the case may be. In declining the call 
of the First Church, he has certainly not chosen the 
smooth way and the easier task. Now claiming for our- 
selves the same right of intelligent criticism which Dr. 
Eliot has always believed in and practised, let us all 
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stand together with everything which makes for the 
glory and success of our common cause. 


wt 


ONE of our honored ministers says he does not send 
church news because, if everybody did; our columns 
would not hold it all, and that much that we publish is 
trivial and unimportant. If he and others like him 
would furnish us with church news in abundance, we 
would take the responsibility of suppressing the trivial 
and publishing the important facts. In that case also 
those who report insignificant things would be stirred to 
emulation and find something better to report. 


Unhasting, Unresting. 


In this age of enterprise, of hurry and bustling, with 
all the methods of the hustler, who proposes to get there 
whatever happens, it is delightful to meet now and then 
the strong, calm, and wise men and women who neither 
hurry nor hustle. Their minds are set to work toward 
certain definite ends, day by day, year in and year out. 
With high aims and steady purpose they do that which 
they have accepted as their proper tasks. They are not 
blown about by every wind of doctrine. They are 
not distracted by every popular emotion. They are not 
deterred from their main purpose by partisan passion 
or the perturbations of the hour. 

Such men and women seem to live according to im- 
mutable law, and impress those who know them as do 
the stars above us, the trusty tides and the trade winds, 
which keep to their courses while the seasons come and 
go. In all strong, healthy, superior lives we find these 
elements of steadiness, calmness, and power. Weak- 
lings cannot attain to such poise and steadfast behav- 
ior. ‘The weaklings, conscious of their defects, feeling the 
strain and stress of contact with the forces, personal 
and impersonal, which create the currents which sweep 
through all the channels of life, strive by bracing them- 
selves, by screwing up their courage and pumping up 
energy for every occasion, to meet the difficulties of 
life and overcome them by resolution. The strong man, 
confiding in himself and in his understanding, proceeds 
with calmness and deliberation. He does not strive 
nor cry aloud; his voice is not heard in the streets; his 
brow is not contracted and his lips are not compressed 
with the effort to overcome the difficulties that lie be- 
fore him. 

Searcely a year passes without some new device by 
which enthusiastic people propose to solve the prob- 
lems of religion, education, sociology, and whatever 
affects the common life of a community. New foods 
are invented, new medicines are advertised, and recipes 
for attaining health, wealth, and longevity are offered 
with every passing season. But they who live long and 
happily, who work easily and with success, whether in 
churches, in their homes, or in business, are those who 
keep to the simplicities of life, who have learned that 
plain old-fashioned food is best, that sleep is the most 
effective stimulant, and that the fever and unrest of 
life are most easily overcome by temperance, frugality, 
cheerful acceptance of labor, and moderation in pleasure. 
Some of the most successful churches which have ever 
been established among us, in all denominations and 
associated with various creeds, are marked by their 
avoidance of all strife and struggle to succeed; by their 
careful, steadfast attention to the cultivation of right 
thought, the planting of generous sentiments, and to 
the training of useful lives. There are churches which 
never do anything for display and never to attract public 
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attention, never doanything excepting that which relates to 
the performance of duty, and yet which produce, in steady 
succession, men and women of high quality who influ- 
ence the life of all the community around them. They 
represent the very highest type of religious evolution 
because they have put themselves in line with the per- 
manent moral and spiritual forces which are waiting 
to be organized into the common life of man. 

They who work under Goethe’s motto, ‘‘Without 
haste, without rest,’’ can work long because they work 
steadily. They find rest and refreshment in their work. 
It is the very joy of their lives to know that they are 
working toward ends which are infinite and eternal, 
to know that, whether their specific plans succeed or 
fail, they are and always will be reinforced by the Om- 
nipotence manifested in the unfolding universe of which 
they are a part. 

The work of Dr. Channing well illustrates the truth 
we are trying to expound. Ninety years ago he wrote 
and preached thoughts that are as good for use to-day 
as they were when they came fresh out of his mind, 
because his thought and feeling were running along the 
grooves of spiritual reality. The principles which are 
deepest in the spiritual and moral life of a community 
are unchanging. Fashions come and go; fruit follows 
blossom, and harvest comes after the sowing; but in 
the inner life, as in the outer life, the changing seasons 
come and go according to laws that do not change and 
according to principles which abide. They who seek 
first of all to order their lives, to think, to feel, to act 
according to that which they know to be right and best, 
unconsciously glide into currents of power which set 
always toward the deeps where the tides are full and 
strong. 


Universalists and Unitarians. 


Our neighbor the Universalist Leader on the 16th 
inst. published an eight-column article by Dr. E. C. 
Sweetzer, well known as a protagonist alert to discover 
any defect in Unitarian plans for co-operation with Uni- 
versalists. The immediate occasion of his writing 
seems to be that our Unitarian Association has appointed 
a committee to attend the Universalist Convention in 
Minneapolis in October, to act for the Association in 
regard to any plans for closer co-operation which may 
be proposed to the convention. We have no brief to 
defend the American Unitarian Association. Its offi- 
cers are abundantly able to take care of themselves. 
We are not moved to make reply to statements affect- 
ing the Christian Register or its editor. Our space is 
mortgaged for other purposes, and we advise all our 
readers who are interested to send for Dr. Sweetzer’s 
article. We have not carefully examined it because to 
do so would require a study of papers and records for 
which we have no time. But, so far as we can judge, 
every statement of fact receives, from a prejudice in 
Dr. Sweetzer’s mind, such a twist that it does not rep- 
resent things as they are. Let one case suffice to illus- 
trate. 

Dr. Sweetzer makes much of the wrong done to Uni- 
versalists by Unitarians in Erie, Pa. He says truly 
that the Pennsylvania Convention sent a statement 
and a demand to the joint committee of Unitarians and 
Universalists, and that to this communication the 
church in Erie made reply. He says also that the Penn- 
sylvania Convention sent to the joint committee a 
rejoinder which has never even been acknowledged, 
although he says it was handed to the chairman of the 
committee in May, 1903. Dr. Atwood, the Universalist 
superintendent, was that chairman, and, so far as the 
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secretary of the committee knows, never transmitted 
any such communication to the joint committee. He 
did report in January, 1903, that the trustees of the 
Pennsylvania Convention had acted, but that the sec- 
retary had not yet made his report. It was therefore 
voted that the rejoinder of the Unitarian society in 
Erie be placed upon file, awaiting the reply of the con- 
vention. 

As the editor of the Christian Register has from the 
beginning been secretary of the joint committee of Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians, it gives him pleasure to tes- 
tify that their meetings have always been friendly, har- 
monious, and helpful. All the most emphatic com- 
plaints and causes of irritation in the missionary co-op- 
eration of the two bodies have been frankly considered, 
with a tendency also to come to a better understanding 
and to more fraternal co-operation. Dr. Sweetzer 
charges the Christian Register with making statements 
concerning the church in Braintree and other churches, 
which are unjust to Universalists. Our answer is that 
the editor has never written a word concerning the or- 
ganization of the church at Braintree or any similar 
movement, but has printed in the natural course of 
events such church news as was sent by the represen- 
tatives of the parishes concerned without note or com- 
ment and often with no knowledge of events beyond the 
statements of correspondents. 

It would be possible for us to create ill-feeling by seek- 
ing out and publishing every instance of bad manners 
or bad faith which might be charged upon any Univer- 
salist official or organization, but life is too short and 
our main business is too important for such contentions. 
So far as we are concerned our policy, whether in pri- 
vate or public, is to serve the common cause frankly 
and honorably in the way that is most natural and 
familiar. Our advice to our Universalist brethren al- 
ways is that they do the same, and then to work together 
or work apart in any given case, according to the exi- 
gencies of the time and place. Fellowship cannot be 
voted up or voted down. It comes out of mutual lik- 
ing and common interests, and between Universalists 
and Unitarians it will come naturally if no artificial 
hindrances are created to obstruct the course of brotherly 
love. 


Dawn Lights and Sunset Colors. 


The morning light differs from the departing evening 
ray in ways so subtle and illusive it is difficult to mark 
the note of divergence, the peculiar sentiment that 
dominates and divides. We may say figuratively that 
one is the light of hope, the other of aspiration; that one 
anticipates, the other reflects. On the painted canvas 
it is not easy to distinguish them. The gray tones pre- 
cede the dawn rose, that subtle, creeping, tremulous 
tint of color like the quiver and flare of silver lamps 
about the horizon. The twilight splendors precede 
the ashen hues. The approach is felt with less delicate 
shadings, less of the thrill of expectancy, that melts 
all outlines into a soft and tender welcome to the sun, 
as faintly the shadows point westward, while the stream- 
ing rays are cast upward toward the zenith. 

The reverse process of apparent sinking of the sun 
gives different tones. The color strikes backward; it 
encircles and broadens; the shadows are accentuated 
with strong light and vivid contrasts. The good-bye 
is other than the good-morning. The timid joy of growth 
and expanding beauty has given place to a royal depart- 
ure in full strength, the unfurling of banners, the blare 
of trumpets, the scarlet, crimson, and orange that flash 
and glitter, and bring all of the pomp of the world be- 
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fore our eyes. ‘‘It is a glorious death,” we say, when 
the west flames with untold intensity, outdoing all that 
art can compass or language can picture. But this 
gorgeousness is not joyous, this sprinkling of the blood 
of suns is solemn rather than mirth-giving. On windy 
autumn evenings, when the earth is a burnt and black- 
ened cinder, against its angry flame it is almost a por- 
tent. The peaceful dawn still and receptive is like a 
brave knight going forth with a song on his lips and a 
rose in his helmet. How snugly the world has been 
held through all the dark hours! How gently the dew 
has dropped, the fruit has filled and colored, the grain 
has ripened! The earth never seems so motherly as 
when the sun peeps over wet fields and the first rays 
strike the windows of slumbering houses. 

Out of its gray nest springs the bird of dawn, claps 
its wings, and sings its great song: at twilight its gor- 
geous sister expires on the burning pyre. But there 
is nothing more beautiful in all the pageantry of nat- 
ure than the sudden and mysterious way in which color 
fades out of the landscape as the lights diminish in the 
west. What is left is not form or hue, it is sentiment, 
the very warp and woof of poetry, the possession of the 
artist. If he can feel the time, he will paint not with 
pigments, but with the finest touches of his personal- 
ity, the deepest secrets of his soul. The world does not 
grow old as night comes on: it gains an indefinable 
tender charm appealing to the affections. There is 
still diffused light, there are even stray gleams that have 
forgotten to go home at call, and linger in the tops of 
trees or touch vaguely the distant waters of a stream 
or lake. The dwellings of men are ghostly until, with 
the coming of stars, lights begin to gleam out of far-off 
windows. The ugly and commonplace,—all is taken 
up into the intermediate sphere of beauty, neither 
earth nor heaven, but twilight. 

These two points of dawn and twilight are the two 
pillars of Hercules. We pass between them into new 
conditions. They are the two time stakes, the two 
points that mark the race of worlds and men. They 
are the two limits of labor for human beings, the meas- 
ure of the hours for beasts and birds. Between these 
mighty gates set in the heavens, augustly opened and 
closed each day, lies the sublime universe of stars and 
planets. The miracle of sleep rounds our being. We 
are the pensioners of the great powers. Man set up 
his earliest altar in the morning dew. ‘There he sacri- 
ficed and propitiated the god of light. There he sang 
his first hymn and uttered his first simple prayer of 
gratitude that he had been saved from the dragon of 
darkness. The dawn was then a great religious sym- 
bol. The god hidden in the light was the most benefi- 
cent, the kindest of all gods, His warmth and care pene- 
trated the deepest places of man’s childlike nature. 
He was good in distinction to the dark that fostered 
evil powers. 

All religious symbolism is deeply tinged with these 
primitive instincts,—the joy of the light, dread and hatred 
of the dark. It is so deeply rooted in language, our 
speech would be poverty stricken without the innum- 
erable fine shadings of the earliest of man’s sentiments 
and emotions. Whence, we ask, came these sentiments? 
How did they spring up in the rudimentary soul? Know- 
ing this, we should know one of the great secrets of nat- 
ure, the reaction of the soul of man upon the world. 
That God is the god of light is one of the fixed points of 
all theologies,—the God who rules the dawn, who mani- 
fested himself to the primitive mind in the gorgeous 
array of the sunset. The spiritual analogies spring from 
this basis: poetry, Scripture, all books of religion, teem 
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with the thought. Without it, how would we express 
our tender and loving emotions toward the All-Father? 

The spiritual conception has expanded to the limits 
of the universe, and still we cling to that first great in- 
stinct, still millions of human beings turn their eyes 
eastward when they pray. Still in the world’s thought, 
dawn light and evening shade are initial conceptions 
regulating lines and tinging conviction. The death 
of day brings stillness and contemplation: a something 
of what lies beyond the longer day of life seems to open 
to the eye of vision. Then the dead steal back through 
the portals of memory. The last gentle breath of day 
seems to kiss the world with pale lips, and whisper, 
*‘T shall come again.’’ Will death be like this, a kiss, 
a sigh, a fading of the familiar, the opening of shadow 
doors, and then the light ineffable, the soft melting of 
the known into the nearer knowledge of God, who hides 
in light and is the perfect day of days? 
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Current Topics. 


AN important step in the direction of universal peace 
was taken at St. Petersburg at the beginning of the 
week, when it was announced officially that ‘‘the Russian 
government proposes to address the foreign powers with 
a view to the holding of a second Peace Conference at 
The Hague.” The announcement informed the world of 
the fact that the Czar of Russia, who called the first con- 
ference at The Hague, had undertaken to continue the 
work which President Roosevelt began, when he informed 
the delegates to the Peace Congress in the United States 
that he would suggest the holding of a second council 
of the nations to discuss plans for the extension of the 
work for which the foundation was laid at the first in- 
ternational gathering. 


THE campaign for the defeat of the political organi- 
zation which has been dominant in Philadelphia for 
many years was begun in the historic Academy of Music 
in that city on Wednesday of last week, when the anti- 
machine convention nominated a reform ticket, including 
candidates for sheriff, coroner, two city commissioners, 
and two judges. Mayor Weaver, who began the fight 
against corruption in Philadelphia early in the spring, 
was greeted with a tremendous burst of enthusiasm. 
In outlining the policy of ‘the convention, the city chair- 
man said: ‘‘We proclaim that the reign of graft in the 
city of Philadelphia shall end. This is a body conse- 
crated to a lofty purpose. I wish to offer a tribute of 
thanks to John Weaver, mayor of Philadelphia, who has 
done more than any individual to give the people of 
Philadelphia an opportunity to win their freedom.” 


od 


AN indication of the trend of conservative opinion 
on the railroad rate issue was furnished by Senator 
Foraker at the opening of the Republican State cam- 
paign at Bellefontaine, Ohio, on last Saturday. In dis- 
cussing the question which in the minds of many voters 
is regarded as the paramount issue of the coming session 
of Congress, Mr. Foraker said, ‘‘To take control of the 
rate-making power is to take charge of the revenues of 
the roads, and that means that the government is to 
assume the responsibility not only of determining what 
rates shall be charged, but also of necessity how much 
money a railroad shall be allowed to make, and thus 
determine also of necessity what improvements it shall 
be permitted to make, what extensions it may build, 
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what equipment it must provide, what new tracks it 
may lay, and what kind of service it shall render; for 
rates are so interdependent that there is no such thing 
possible as changing one without affecting many.” 


ae 


SPECIFIC predictions of a general strike in the anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal fields emanated from Pittsburg 
at the beginning of the week, when it was announced that 
coal operators, from Eastern Pennsylvania to Western 
Illinois and as far south as Kentucky, have combined for 
common action under the stress of the conviction that 
the United Mine Workers of America are making ex- 
tensive preparations for a general strike on April 1 of 
next year. Vast quantities of coal are being stored in 
preparation for the struggle, which appears to be inevi- 
table in the light of recent statements by President John 
Mitchell of the miners’ organization. Mr. Mitchell, in 
the course of the last month, has repeatedly informed 
local bodies of the United Mine Workers of America in 
public addresses that the organization must concentrate 
all its efforts with a view to enforcing the recognition of 
the union and the establishment of an eight-hour day. 


& 


VENEZUELA once more finds itself in danger of serious 
international complications by its attitude toward a 
foreign corporation, this time the French Cable Com- 
pany. An order issued from Caracas at the beginning of 
last week, closing the company’s land lines in Venezuela, 
was promptly followed by a protest from the French 
Chargé d’Affaires. The note was disregarded by Sefior 
Ybarra, the Venezuelan minister of foreign affairs, who 
severed diplomatic relations on Wednesday. The French 
government thereupon proposed to the administration at 
Caracas to reconsider the action of its minister of foreign 
affairs. American diplomacy is apparently exerting 
itself through Mr. W. J. Calhoun, the special commissioner 
to Venezuela, to bring about an adjustment of the con- 
troversy. It is apparent that France will decline to 
recognize the decree of the Venezuelan court upon which 
was based the administrative action of the Venezuelan 
government. 

ed 


THE crisis in Hungary entered an acute phase on last 
Saturday when the delegates of the Hungarian Inde- 
pendence party, who had been received at the palace of 
the emperor-king at Vienna, were practically dismissed 
from the audience after they had failed to show a dis- 
position to coincide with Francis Joseph’s views. The 
incident caused wide-spread agitation in Hungary. The 
interview between the leaders and the king was preceded 
by a conference between the Hungarians and Count 


Goluchowshi, the Austrian chancellor, who was informed: 


by his visitors that they resented the intervention of 
any but a Hungarian between themselves and their 
king. An issue of prime importance is involved in the 
controversy, inasmuch as one of the demands of the 
Hungarian minority is the establishment of universal suf- 
frage in Hungary,—a concession which the house of 
Hapsburg is extremely unwilling to grant in view of the 
complications which such a step would cause in other 
parts of the heterogeneous empire. 


a 


AFTER a series of disagreements, which seriously 
threatened the peace of Europe, a final agreement for 
the establishment of a modus vivendi between Norway 
and Sweden was announced on last Saturday, when the 
Norwegian and Swedish delegates, who have been in 
session in Karlstad to settle the termszof separation of 
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the two countries, made public the following official 
statement: ‘‘The Norwegian and Swedish delegates at 
Karlstad to-day finished the negotiations at which una- 
nimity has been reached. The result will be published 
simultaneously at Stockholm and Christiania early next 
week.” This announcement may be regarded as the 
result partly of international pressure in London, Berlin, 
and Paris, where the diplomats were fully awake to the 
danger of a conflagration which was offered by the situ- 
ation in Karlstad. 
& 


THE profundity and extent of the opposition to the 
ratification of the Russo-Japanese treaty was manifested 
last week by the forwarding of many memorials to the 
throne from different associations and individuals in 
Japan. The opponents of the treaty pointed out that 
it entirely annuls the principles of the war as set forth in 
the declaration of hostilities by Japan, and argue that 
the agreement is replete with elements of humilia- 
tion and future danger to the national interests. With 
its customary secretiveness, the Japanese government has 
given no indication of its attitude toward the arguments 
of the protestors, and there is no reason to believe that 
the treaty in its present form will not be ratified by both 
of the late belligerents and become the basis of perma- 
nent peace in the Far East. 


Brevities. 


The true man cares not who speaks the truth if only 
when it is needed it gets spoken. 


In all parts of the country we are becoming familiar 
with the features and customs of the Jew from the east 
of Europe. 


One result of the increase of literary production in our 
time is that there is more misinformation current among 
intelligent people than ever before. 


It is reported of the British delegation to the Confer- 
ence at Geneva that in crossing the channel not a single 
one wasill. Tell that to the marines. 


The energy in twenty-two ounces of radium would 
propel a ship of three thousand tons once around the 
world, at the rate of fifteen knots an hour. 


The intense heat of the Death Valley in California and 
the other extreme of cold in the Arctic regions seem to 
be adapted to the prevention and cure of all germ dis- 
eases. 


Brevity is said to be the soul of wit; but, where no wit 
is, brevity will not avail. Even a fool may speak in 
monosyllables, and make an epigram which brevity 
will not save from inanity. 


We know very intelligent people who believe that the 
problem of religious unity can easily be solved. In all 
seriousness they say, ‘‘Why, come into our church, all 
of you, and the thing is done.” 


A recent discovery is announced to the effect that 
Rahab, with whom the spies lodged at Jericho, might 
perhaps be described as a tavern keeper, much to the 
improvement of her reputation and that of her guests. 


It was said of Milton that ‘‘he pronounced the letter 
R very hard,—a certain sign of satirical genius.” It 
may be that so many of our satirists fail of success in 
their calling because they have not given proper atten- 
tion to their,R’s. 
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When we think of the thousands of men and women 
who are known as great, and remember that every quality 
in them is found in commonplace mortals, how mean a 
city seems in which not one man or woman has attained 
to the full stature of manhood! 


Many years ago an Englishman, riding in an old- 
fashioned stage-coach, was annoyed by the continual 
profanity of a fellow-traveller. Finally he began to ac- 
company every remark he made with ‘‘Bottle, pot, and 
glass.”” After a time the curiosity of the profane person 
was aroused, and he asked him what he meant by this 
senseless jargon. ‘The reply was, ‘‘My jargon is innocent, 
and is quite as sensible as the profane language which 
you use without regard to its meaning.” The shrewd 
good humor of the rebuke was effective during the rest 
of the journey. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Statement of Faith. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


If your correspondent, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, will 
glance at the authentic account of the last day’s session 
of the International Congress of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Liberals at Geneva, contained in this issue of 
the Christian Register, he will perceive that he has been 
misled by mistaken reports in the newspapers concerning 
its action with respect to a statement of faith. Such a 
declaration of Unitarian or liberal principles was indeed 
proposed by an earnest young French delegate, and 
moved by a venerable and honored member of the 
same nationality. But the sentiment of the meeting, 
American, British, German, Dutch, Swiss, seemed so 
overwhelmingly against it that, after a brief and heated 
discussion, the mover withdrew his resolution. 

The suggestion has since been made, and meets with 
favor on all sides, that the committee collect and present 
in pamphlet form the platforms, articles of associations, 
statements of purpose and principle, of the various asso- 
ciations connected with the International Council, for 
reference and comparison. It is believed that this would 
prove an interesting and valuable compilation, and in 
no wise incur the objectionableness and danger of an 
authorized declaration of faith. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Secretary International Council. 


Sunday-school Workers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


My experiences in connection with the International 
Sunday-school Convention, held in Toronto, last June, 
convinced me both of the value of much that our evan- 
gelical friends are doing, and of their sincere desire to 
share with us Unitarians both the responsibilities and 
the advantages of their great enterprise. It will do us 
no harm. I believe that it will do us much good to 
know them, their ideals and their methods, better than 
we do. The general secretary of the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association has asked for, and has been 
furnished with, the addresses of our local Sunday-school 
superintendents, and has sent to these copies of the pro- 
gramme of the State Sunday-school Convention, which 
is to be held in Salem, on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of 
October. Among the speakers at that convention are 
to be two of world-wide fame, Dr. John Potts of Toronto, 
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president of the International Lesson Committee, and 
Dr. A. F. Schauffles of New York, secretary of the same 
committee. Our pastors and Sunday-school workers 
would certainly gain both inspiration and knowledge of 
methods by attending that convention. 

WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


In Harbor. 


My little boat is in a bay, 
It swings with gentle motion; 
And there I lie and watch all day 
The far-off, noisy octan. 


The ships go up, the ships go down, 
And never see me spying; 

They are the pride and fear of town,— 
Sails wide and colors flying. 


They are so strong, they are so tall, 
They fear no storm, no sorrow; 
With brave eyes to the sun, they all 

Set sail for some to-morrow. 


Sometimes I long to range and roam, 
My harbor life bewailing; 
- But little boats must bide at home, 
To gayly speed the sailing. 
—Helen Hay Whitney. 


National Conference. 


The Religion of George Frisbie Hoar.* 


BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


In bidding you welcome to the twenty-first meet- 
ing of. the National Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
I have thought that I could do no better than to speak 
of that grand man, my immediate predecessor, who 
was president of our conference for six years. Since 
our last meeting he has passed away, and editors and 
orators and his colleagues in Congress have pronounced 
eloquent and appreciative eulogies on his life and char- 
acter; but with rare exception has any mention been 
made of the religion of Senator Hoar. 

The eulogists have dwelt upon his grand services as 
a statesman, his character as-a man, but have not em- 
phasized the main sources or springs of his actions, to 
be found in that deep religious nature with which he 
was endowed and which he cultivated. Here and there 
a sermon, like that of his old pastor in Worcester, Mr, 
Shippen, has emphasized in greater degree this side of 
that many-sided character which we revere and so 
deeply love. 

To those who knew him there can be traced from the 
religious cause the statesmanlike results of his life, the 
very fountain or springs of his action. 

You will remember that at the meeting of the Con- 
ference at Washington in 1899 Senator Hoar took for 
his theme ‘‘The Religion of Unitarians,’’ and closed that 
address, which may be considered as a classic in Uni- 
tarian literature, with a statement of his own belief. 
I have been tempted to read that address in full, unac- 
companied by any remarks of my own: as it is I have 
made no attempt at originality. 

In the address alluded to, Senator Hoar said: ‘‘I 
have no faith in fatalism, in destiny, in blind force. I 
believe in God, the living God, in the American people, 
a free and brave people, who do not bow the neck or 
bend the knee to any other, and who desire no other to 
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bow the neck or bend the knee to them. I believe that 
the God who created this world has ordained that his 
children may work out their own salvation and that 
his nations may work out their own salvation by ‘obe- 
dience to his laws without any dictation or coercion from 
any other....I believe that the moral law and the 
Golden Rule are for nations as well as for individuals. 
... I believe finally, whatever clouds may darken the 
horizon, that the world is growing better, that to-day 
is better than yesterday, and to-morrow will be better 
than to-day.” 

This creed constituted the basis of Senator Hoar’s 
religion, of his statesmanship, of his character as a 
man, of all his relations with his family and with his 
fellows, of his unswerving loyalty and helpfulness to 
his friends, comprising as they did both young and old, 
rich and poor, and even political opponents. 

A few illustrations of how these precepts resulted in 
some of the positions he took relative to public affairs 
cannot be otherwise than interesting to us of this com- 
munion who believe that he described the religion which 
we have adopted. ' 

Perhaps the most eloquent and epigrammatic eulogy 
among the many thousands pronounced on Senator 
Hoar is that of his colleague, Senator Gorman of Mary- 
land, in the Senate of the United States, January 28, 
last, when the day was given to memorial addresses 
on the late senator: it was the most gracious and most 
comprehensive of all. Senator Gorman spoke less than 
five minutes. A few sentences show how thoroughly 
Senator Hoar was appreciated by his colleagues, and 
especially by those of opposite political faith. Refer- 
ring to him Senator Gorman said: ‘‘With learning care- 
fully and richly stored, with philosophies mellowed by 
observation, with judgments shaped by charity and 
love, he was at once wise and kind, enlightened and in- 
dulgent, firm yet eager to excuse. His beliefs were 
buiided on the rock of deep conviction. His standards 
were the growth of prayerful and conscientious analysis. 
Equipped with a keen and penetrating intellect, he 
could make allowances for those -less gifted. A man 
of pure and stainless life, he could feel for the victims 
of temptation. Fixed in his own creed, he was ever 
ready to recognize the sincerity of those who preached 
a different faith. 

“He was a man of infinite compassion, of comprehen- 
sive sympathies, of noble and unselfish impulse. He 
was a partisan without rancor, an antagonist without 
bitterness, a friend without reservations and conditions, 
a conqueror without vengeance, a loser without resent- 
ment. He passed with clean hands and unstained 
honor through temptations that shook the souls of smaller 
men.” 


Senator Gorman could not have translated Senator . 


Hoar’s creed more effectively. He read into his eulogy 
the very religion of his great colleague. 

And this type of religion came to Mr. Hoar with his 
childhood, grew with him through his youth, crystal- 
lized in his manhood, and constituted the ruling guide in 
all he did and in all he said. 

When he came into public life as a young man, a new 
political creed was being formed. African slavery was 
being condemned, and there were other great matters 
outside of the politics which dealt with economic con- 
ditions, religious affairs, or administrative doctrines. 
He was thrown among men who believed in the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence and applied 
those principles to existing conditions. As his friend 
Charles Francis Adams has said, ‘“These men approached 
all questions which confronted them from a somewhat 
doctrinaire standpoint,—that of the everlasting and 
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inalienable Rights of Man as man,—his equality before 
the law.” 

Thus the movement in which Senator Hoar first en- 
gaged was humanitarian rather than religious or eco- 
nomic. With his associates he regarded all political 
questions in a more thoroughly altruistic spirit than 
they had ever been considered in former days. 

This religion led Mr. Hoar to take a strong’ position 
in the anti-slavery movement, and he was one of the 
pioneers of the Free Soil party. His creed, as stated 
in his address which I have quoted, made him an op- 
ponent of every measure having in it the least injustice 
or oppression. So we find him way back in Know-noth- 
ing days taking a position opposed to that party and 
taking no part in it. In his autobiography the senator 
has spoken freely on the subject of Know-nothingism 
back in the fifties and of the A. P. A. controversy in 
recent years. But he writes dispassionately, and he 
speaks of these controversies as having naturally stirred 
deeply the American people, that the spirit of the con- 
troversy came to us by lawful inheritance from our 
English and Puritan ancestors. Yet he says, ‘‘I 
have always resisted it and denounced it to the 
utmost of my power.” ‘‘My father,” he says, ‘‘was a 
Unitarian, and I was bred in that most liberal of all 
liberal faiths; but I believe that the way to encounter 
bigotry is by liberty. If any man try to deprive you 
of your absolute rights, begin to defend yourself by giv- 
ing him his own.”’ And so he could not indorse or have 
any sympathy with the Know-nothing or A. P. A. move- 
ments. 

In an address delivered before Clark University in 
the summer of 1895, he recalls that he spoke briefly, 
but in very strong terms, in condemnation of the secrecy 
and of the proscriptive principles of the political organ- 
ization known as the A. P. A., and to use his own words: 
‘“‘T have no patience or tolerance with the spirit which 
would excite religious strife. It is as much out of place 
as the witchcraft delusion or the fires of Smithfield... . 
The quality, hope, and destiny of our land is expressed 
in the phrase of our fathers, E pluribus unum, of many, 
one,’—of many States, one nation; of many races, one 
people; of many creeds, one faith; of many bended 
knees, one family of God.” 

Mr. Hoar’s religious creed would not allow him to 
tolerate political or religious proscription. Freedom of 
the conscience of the individual was as sacred to him as 
the integrity of the nation he served so grandly; and 
throughout his controversies on the question of secret 
political organizations, and in his condemnation of them, 
we see the courage, the spirit, the inspiration, that could 
come from a deep religious spirit and the heart and cour- 
age to advocate it. 

But it was not alone in these controversies that his 
religion gave him power to act and to hold faithfully 
and courageously to the right line. He was an idealist 
in some respects, but his idealism was based on the 
loftiest ethical and religious belief. His action on the 
exclusion of the Chinese was a legitimate outgrowth of 
that humanitarian doctrine which he imbibed in his early 
days, and he stood almost alone in resisting the laws 
which excluded the Chinese from this country. 

He cared nothing for the economic considerations or 
for the political complications which might result from 
the coming of the Chinese. It was a question of giving 
the poor, the unfortunate, and the oppressed, whether in 
private or in public, the services of a friend. Some of 
us may not agree with him in his attitude on this trouble- 
some subject; but, whether we agree or not, we must 
applaud the principles which actuated the man, and 
the courage he displayed in opposing his own party. 
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And again, too, this religion determined him in his course 
relative to Armenia. He had no scruples about it, 
and he did not hesitate to declare that, if war was 
necessary to rescue Armenia, he was for war. How 
logical, then, becomes his position relative to the Fili- 
pinos. He considered them fighting for the principles 
embodied in our Declaration of Independence and for 
all for which this nation had contended in its various 
wars. Aguinaldo to him was a new George Washington. 
He put into his position on this subject more courage 
than he had ever put into any other political matter 
wherein he found himself in antagonism to his own party. 

It was that deep, enlightened, religious faith in lib- 
erty, in individual judgment, and the freedom of the 
individual will and conscience that led him to condemn 
all movements of our Federal government in relation 
to the Filipinos. 

Here, again, men disagree; but there never has been 
any disagreement shown in all the thousands of edi- 
torials that have been written on the subject or the 
eulogies, that have been pronounced upon his life and 
character, of the sublime faith, of the magnificent cour- 
age, of the devotion to lifelong principles which actu- 
ated him in thus taking his position. He could not 
tolerate discrimination on account of race any more 
than he could discriminate on account of religious be- 
lief. Common humanity was with him the rule, and 
he had no patience with any distinction which would 
interfere with the rights and the welfare of all men. 

Thus on several occasions, while acting with perfect 
fidelity within his party ranks, he opposed his party. 
He said to me once and near the close of his life, and 
with a beam of satisfaction on his noble face: ‘‘On three 
occasions I have been obliged to depart from the rule 
established by my party. In two of them the party 
has come to me finally, and I have no doubt it will in 
the third.’’ But, whatever position he took, his loy- 
alty to his party could not be shaken. He believed in 
independence in public men while holding themselves 
loyal to their party. He believed that, if the party had 
faults, they could be corrected by the party only; and 
thus he fought on and fought wisely and patriotically 
within the ranks of that great party to which he gave 
his life and which in its organization owed much to him. 

His religion compelled him to take views on other 
questions, like the tariff. He was a protectionist, but 
he never allowed himself to follow the ordinary machine 
arguments in favor of protection. Here, again, his 
broad humanitarian optimism led him into higher paths 
than the question in the difference in cost or the differ- 
ence in wages paid in this and competing countries. 
The tariff measures meant to him something higher 
and broader and grander. He always argued for pro- 
tection because he believed that in that doctrine was 
to be found the means of elevating the masses, of as- 
similating all the foreign elements which came to this 
country, and of thus, in a sociological way, bringing 
about results which could not be secured by any other 
means. In other words, the tariff, ordinarily consid- 
ered a strictly financial measure, or a measure for the 
upbuilding of feeble industries, was to him a religion 
having nothing to do with politics, except as one party 
opposed it and another favored it. 

These are only specimens of the practical value of the 
religion of Senator Hoar. Mr. Hoar was a Unitarian, 
not by nature only, not by conviction only, but by these 
and by birth and by education. In the Washington 
address to which I have alluded he said: ‘‘If we would 
blot out Unitarianism from the history of the country, 
we must raze the names of many famous statesmen, 
many famous philanthropists, many great reformers, 
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many great orators, many famous soldiers from its an- 
nals, and nearly all our great poets from its literature.’’ 
How the man loved his church! and his church to 
him stood for all those deep convictions by which he 
guided his own life. 
‘He forgot his own soul for others, 
Himself to his neighbor lending ; 


He found the Lord in his suffering brothers, 
And not in the clouds descending.” 


Whittier has thus summed in verse the beautiful re- 
ligion of our friend. In his every-day life, in his life 
as a citizen, as well as in that of the statesman, he never 
could be found taking the wrong path. 

In a little matter like assessments for taxes, in which 
so many good men, honest, honorable, upright, who 
would not tell a lie, find it convenient to conceal taxable 
property, Mr. Hoar never took this course. He believed 
that for the money he paid in taxes he received greater 
returns than for any other expenditure, and so he made 
full and complete returns to the assessors. In such 
matters that men speak of as forming a part of a man’s 
conduct of life, Mr. Hoar displayed the influence of his 
religious teaching and his religious faith. 

This religion made him a lover of nature and a lover 
of his country. Patriotism is born of the highest type 
of religion, and this made Senator Hoar see before him 
the grandeur of his country. His religion made him 
the friend of many young people: he was ever young 
himself. Not many years his junior, I always felt when 
with him as if I were a young man starting in life and 
sitting at the feet of a teacher who could guide me through 
the intricate problems which life offers. 

Without that sense of fairness and justice which comes 
from such a belief as that embraced by Senator Hoar, 
such an attitude would have been strange: he could not 
have secured that perennial youth which graced his 
later years, and which made him the friend of youth. 
He was a happy man, happy in his religion, happy in 
his life, happy in his achievements, happy in the Senate, 
happy and always loyal in his friendships. And, as 
he found himself near the end of that happy life, he was 
happy still in his thoughts of it. He could have asked 
in Tennyson’s words :— 


‘Have I not found a happy earth? 
I least should breathe a thought of pain; 
Would God renew me from my birth, 
I'd almost live my life again.” 


A friend of Senator Hoar, in speaking of this element 
in his character, says there are not many men who could 
truthfully repeat this question of the poet’s. He thinks 
that, while we would all like to live our lives over again, 
if the second life could be, as it were, a revised edition of 
the first, we would not like to live it over again marred 
by the same weaknesses and the same faults which mark 
and mar the average, but that Senator Hoar was one 
of the exceptional cases, and that, as such, looking 
back from his death-bed, ‘he would have been willing to 
say that his life had been a happy one, and he would 
have liked to live it all over just as it had passed. 

And so it passed, Sept. 29, 1904. And he left to us in 
his passing a fine example of true, noble manhood, of 
a man devoted to the highest principles of statesman- 
ship, the virtues of a true, loving friend and a helpful 
neighbor and an honorable citizen. 

The editorial eulogies on Senator Hoar were rich in 
their estimates of his character. From the thousands 
which have been collected I give that of the editor of 
the Chicago Tribune written just before the senator’s 
death :— 

‘‘But, when he bids farewell to earth, he will leave 
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a possession which the gold of all the millionaires can- 
not buy,—the fame of having served his country long 
and well, of having taken his moral principles into poli- 
tics with him to guide his course, of having been true 
to his ideals, no matter what the odds were against him.”’ 

His religion went with him into small as well as into 
large things. All things were important to him, but 
his duty was always to the fore. The character of the 
act he contemplated was his first and final consideration. 

“Tt is nothing to a man to be greater or less than 
another, to be esteemed or otherwise by the public or 
private world in which he moves. Does he or does he 
not behold and love and live the unchangeable, the es- 
sential, the divine?’’* 

Indeed, our friend lived in this way and closed his 
life with perfect faith in the soundness of his own re- 
ligion, in the hope of a development whose intelligence 
we cannot now understand, and in the activity of a ser- 
vice which shall be committed to him by the Author of 
us all. He was a noble product and exemplar of our 
character-building faith. 


Address by Rev. George Batchelor, Chairman of the 
Council. 


A report of the council of this Conference, of the kind 
which the framers of the constitution planned to have, 
and which is required by our fourth by-law, cannot be 
made. The council no longer performs the duties once 
assigned to it, because responsibility for our work 
has been divided among other organizations, and the 
Conference has divested itself of the power which it 
claimed at the beginning. 

When the Conference was founded in New York, 
April, 1865, it then, as now, included in its invitation all 
Unitarian churches in the United States and Canada 
and our principal ministerial and charitable organizations, 
together with such other; churches as might accept the 
invitation given in the preamble to our constitution. 

It was at that time, and for twenty years after, the 
intention of the Conference to control by direct legisla- 
tion the Unitarian Association and all other societies 
doing our work. In the two years following the founding 
of the Conference most of our local conferences were 
created in response to the call of the council. The in- 
tention of the founders was to have every church join 
a local conference, every local conference reporting 
through its secretary at each biennial session of the 
National Conference. It was intended also (and for 
many years the intention was acted upon) to make the 
council of the National Conference a direct agency for 
the building of churches and maintaining missionaries 
and preachers in college towns throughout the country. 
The older members will remember how money was raised 
in and by the Conference for the Meadville Theological 
School and churches in New Orleans, Washington, New 
York, Newport, Rhode Island, Des Moines, Madison, and 
Chicago. 

It was planned in the beginning to have a weekly 
paper, to be known as the organ of the Conference. 
For that purpose a hundred thousand dollars were called 
for. About thirty thousand were raised and spent, 
and then the organ ceased to be. In 1866, with the active 
co-operation of the council, one hundred thousand dollars 
were raised as the annual gift to the Unitarian Associa- 
tion. In all, several hundred thousand dollars were 
raised and expended, with the advice and active effort of 
the Conference and the council. 

The story of the changes in the policy of the Conference, 


* George Macdonald, 
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some made with intention and some by insensible change 
of purpose, would be too long for telling at this time. 
Some of the changes caused the delegates anxious days 
and sleepless nights, and some came through the silent 
processes of growth. The one statement that covers 
everything is that the Conference, while ready at any 
time to take an active part in the administration of 
affairs, if circumstances should require it and its con- 
stituent churches should advise such action, has during 
the last twenty years gradually divested itself of the 
authority it formerly claimed. By its advice the Uni- 
tarian Association ceased to be a collection of individuals 
and became a delegate body, representing all the churches 
contributing to its funds. With its advice, consent, or 
active effort the Conference has aided the organization 
of various societies which, to use language familiar forty 
years ago, it has: made the agents of its power. These 
are, for instance, the Ministers’ Institute, the Women’s 
Alliance, the Young People’s Religious Union, the 
Temperance Society, as well as the majority of the State 
and local conferences. 

When the Unitarian Association became a representa- 
tive body, the Conference surrendered nearly all its 
executive functions. It now neither asks nor receives 
reports from the churches: it publishes no list of them, 
and has ceased to attend to their special needs. A relic 
of its former administrative functions survives in the 
Fellowship Committee, appointed by the Conference, 
which revises the list of ministers and churches in the 
Unitarian Year Book. To this committee is intrusted 
the examination and admission to our fellowship of all 
worthy candidates coming to us from other churches. 
With some instinct of wisdom the Conference retained 
control of this committee, thinking it to be wholly un- 
desirable that our missionary society, the American 
Unitarian Association, should be tempted by the control 
of patronage to exercise undue authority over the min- 
isters of our body, to control their fortunes, to say who 
should or who should not be admitted to our fellowship, 
who should be allowed to preach as candidates in vacant 
pulpits and in what pulpits they should appear, or 
decide when they had completed their period of useful- 
ness, and when, if ever, their names should be dropped 
from the list of ministers in good and regular standing 
in the Unitarian body. The Association must control, 
to some extent, the churches that are directly dependent 
upon it for support, must choose its missionary agents, 
and in some cases must appoint a minister to conduct 
a new movement. To a certain extent this involves 
patronage and the choice of those who shall receive 
favors, but beyond this no minister from the beginning 
to the end of his career should be tempted to subser- 
vience to those who have gifts to bestow or privileges 
to grant. It is our happy boast that for nearly a hun- 
dred years of our existence our churches and confer- 
ences have been free from the taint of ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, which have sometimes attained to scandalous pro- 
portions in so-called Christian assemblies. 

For a similar reason, and to avoid scandals which 
have sometimes troubled us, the Conference was requested 
to make rules for the ordination of ministers. After 
consideration at two sessions the following rule was 
adopted at Washington, D.C., October, 1899 :— 


Resolved, That it is the advice of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches that a candidate for the 
Unitarian ministry be ordained only by a church or other religious 
society, or at the request of a church or other religious society, after 
a call duly given has been accepted by the candidate, except that, 
whenever it is desirable to ordain a person for special service other 
than the pastorate of a church, then, by the approval of the Fellow- 
ship Committee, the faculty of a divinity school or the officers of 
a conference may ordain, 
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At the last meeting the Conference considered a pro- 
posal to provide pensions for retiring allowances for 
ministers. ‘This subject was referred to the Conference 
by the American Unitarian Association at its annual 
meeting; but, owing to divided councils, no action was 
taken at our session two years ago. Since that time the 
Unitarian Association has raised a fund of upward of a 
hundred thousand dollars for the relief of ministers, 
without, however, making a provision for retiring allow- 
ances. But the Society for the Relief of Aged and Desti- 
tute Ministers, which for more than a half a century has 
held and distributed funds for the benefit of the aged 
and destitute, has changed its name to Society for Min- 
isterial Relief, and is now prepared, whenever funds are 
contributed for that purpose, to grant pensions to all 
ministers, under rules to be hereafter adopted. Lawyers 
consulted are of the opinion that the funds now in the 
custody of the Society cannot legally be used for that 
purpose. With a small fund a beginning can be made; 
but two or three hundred thousand dollars would make 
provision for a pension of five hundred dollars to every 
minister who, after honorable service, had attained to old 
age. The society has administered its trust with wisdom 
and tenderness, and is worthy of all confidence. 

But these things, important as they are, do not reveal 
the work of the Conference that, from the beginning until 
néw, has been carried on in the realms of thought, of 
spiritual aspiration and moral idealism. From its 
reports volumes might be made containing contributions 
along all the high levels of life and action. The beginning 
of our Conference came just at the close of the Civil 
War, when the hearts and consciences of the American 
people were strained to the uttermost. The great changes 
which have since taken place in the religious beliefs and 
creeds of the American people were at that time actually 
prepared and provided for. That which has since come 
to pass was foreseen by wise men and women, who be- 
lieved that the change which it has taken forty years to 
bring about might be brought to pass immediately if 
only the truth which had begun to make its way could be 
proclaimed with power. When hundreds of thousands 
of men of all classes and creeds, from all parts of the land, 
came together in the compact organization of an army, 
prejudices melted away, and among other things which 
passed was the idea of an exclusive salvation that de- 
pended on a creed, a ritual, some form of church gov- 
ernment, or the authority of a hierarchy. The change 
was thoroughgoing, and it was just as certain then, be- 
fore any formal change of creed took place, as it is to-day, 
when the changes are occurring, that all the creeds of 
fear would pass away. It has taken forty years to make 
evident that which was already done when the Civil War 
came to anend. It was a period of enthusiasm, such as 
we have never known before or since, but of which we 
had a suggestion at that memorable session eleven 
years ago, when we buried our differences and entered 
upon a new career, which it ought not to take forty years 
more to organize into a successful campaign, in the name 
of light, love, and liberty against the powers of darkness, 
in Church and State, in business and social life, in national 
relations and private interests. 

That several of the larger Christian denominations 
are approaching each other and that we are approaching 
them is manifest. That the unsectarianism for which 
we and our fathers have always contended is certainly 
coming is also manifest; but it is equally clear that 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregation- 
alists are not now ready, nor are likely soon to be ready, 
to give up their identity and to unite with each other. 
There is no prospect that any one of them will within the 
lifetime of this generation make it possible for our Uni- 
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tarian churches to unite with their churches on equal 
terms, leaving our churches free, as they are to-day, to 
enjoy their congregational privileges. There is a pros- 
pect that the Universalists may consent to come as a 
body a little nearer to us; but there is no probability of 
anything like an organic union, in which our agreements 
may be manifest and our differences forgotten. Our 
churches are Unitarian and they are Congregational. 
Instead of becoming less significant as time passes, these 
words become more accurately descriptive and necessary, 
because they are the only words that so describe us 
that other people can understand exactly what we mean 
when we use them. But that isno reason why we should 
not do our uttermost to bring about fraternal relations 
with all churches that are willing to meet us on the level 
of any moral or religious work to be done for the public 
welfare. Our churches have always stood open for ex- 
changes with ministers of other denominations. Let usin 
every way make it manifest that the unsectarianism for 
which we have always pleaded we are willing to practise 
to the uttermost limit of brotherly love and fellowship. 

There remains the one question compared with which 
all others are trivial and transient. What is the high 
calling of our Unitarian churches? What is our mission? 
What is our message? Have we any truth, inspiring 
and illuminative, something worth working for and full 
of promise for all churches and all nations, and for which 
we have special responsibility ? 

Let us never forget that the cause of our separation, 
nearly a hundred years ago, was the declaration of the 
truth in forms not then acceptable to the Catholic Church, 
the Greek, the Anglican, or any form of Protestantism. 
The position taken by our fathers in Europe and America . 
has been justified by the results. All the world now 
praises Channing; and the wise everywhere admit that 
the Unitarian movement was needed, and that through 
it valuable contributions have been made to the religious 
thought of the world. Have we still anything to give 
that the Christian Church needs, but is not yet ready to 
accept and to announce? 

We are told that our protest is no longer called for, 
and that the truths we stand for are now coming to 
acceptance in all the churches. We stand for liberty. 
So do they. We teach the unity of the Godhead, the 
sanctions of duty, and the certainties of the life eternal. 
So do they. We teach the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. These are now familiar words in 
all the churches. What, then, remains for us? Why 
do we not gladly give up.the long struggle and accept 
the privileges and the hospitality proffered by the his- 
toric churches of Christendom? If this were all, we 
might retire. But this is not all, and it is not most 
important of all. 

The Christian Church throughout the world, whether 
it knows it or not (and its most sagacious leaders do know 
it), has paused in a suspense of faith. The old way is 
closing, and the new way of progress is not yet open. 
During the forty years since this conference began its 
useful career the doctrine of evolution, exploration in 
Egypt and Assyria, and the higher criticism of the 
chronicles of our religion have made many ancient doc- 
trines of the Christian Church untenable. At the same 
time there have been offered for solution problems 
which lie deeper than even the doctrines which we accept 
and practise. A dozen years ago with enthusiastic glad- 
ness we affirmed that practical religion is summed up in 
love to God and love to man. But now everywhere 
we are asked for the authority by which these doctrines 
are proclaimed. Inside the churches and outside of them 
men are asking, How do we know that there is any God 
who is our Father? that there is any eternal life in which 
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we shall have a personal share? that there is any sanction 
of duty that will abide forever? that we, human creatures, 
are anything but the by-products of an insensate creation, 
coming out of chaos and going into chaos again, with no 
record of our existence, our experience, and our passage 
through this world left anywhere in the universe? 

Once the answer to these questions, as made by the 
Christian Church, was definite and satisfactory. With 
one accord it was said, We know the truth concerning the 


creation of the world, the giving of the moral law, and the ~ 


way of salvation and eternal life, because God himself 
has revealed his existence and his pleasure concerning 
us in communications, external, supernatural, infallible, 
attested by miracle, providentially preserved in a book, 
and handed down to us in a church organized for that 
purpose. 

The leaders of thought in all the churches, conspicu- 
ously in the Church of England, now know and admit 
that this declaration can no longer be made. In some 
form they accept the doctrine of evolution and cheerfully 
admit that God did not write that history of the creation 
which has been set aside by modern discovery, or hand 
down out of heaven to Moses the ten commandments 
of the moral law which had been inscribed on tables of 
stone ages before Moses was born. Frankly enough they 
lay aside the old affirmations, but they put nothing in 
their place. What Paul said would happen has hap- 
pened. The prophecies have failed, and the tongues have 
ceased. And also there has been lost, for the moment, 
joy in believing and the enthusiasm of certainty. 

We need a new affirmation concerning the authority 
on which we accept and declare the truths of theology 
and religion. It is a time for some new Isaiah with his 
exhortation to lift up a standard, to cast up a highway 
and gather out the stones. It is not a question concern- 
ing doctrines or the meaning of doctrines, not about any 
special revelation or the person through whom it came. 
It is no dispute about miracles or their meaning, nor 
about any specific code of laws and the duties they en- 
join. All these are superficial, transient, and of little 
importance compared with the one deeper question, 
Whence came the miracles, the wonders, the revela- 
tions, the moral laws, the oracles of faith, the divine 
wisdom which made men friends of God and prophets, 
the spiritual power which came to expression in apostles 
and martyrs, which has inspired heroic men and women, 
and which shone in the face of Jesus, the Son of 
Man? 

Now, because of the truth-telling and fidelity of our 
great leaders, and because the noble truths they uttered 
have borne fruit in spiritual experiences, accumulating 
now for a hundred years, we have come to that summit 
of progress where we can see and confidently announce 
that which no other Christian church in the world yet can 
say with confident gladness. We can not only join with the 
wise in other churches in their negation of the ancient 
doctrine of divine revelation, but also we can put in its 
place the needed affirmation which they are not yet pre- 
pared to make. Everything in our history and experi- 
ence leads us up to the assertion that all our knowledge 
of God, all our discoveries of a spiritual universe, all our 
glimpses of the eternal world, and our consciousness of 
the power of an endless life, have come out of and through 
human life and human experience, and in no other way. 
The great doctrine of the future will be that the Son of 
Man is the Son of God. The moment we admit that 
Jesus comes anywhere within the wide domain of human 
nature, we get our warrant for the claim that the spiritual 
nature of man is the sole organ of divine revelation. 
The doctrine is not new. It shines in all the ancient 
scriptures. It is the mighty ground-swell of confidence 
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in the prophecies of the second Isaiah, who pictures 
Israel as the suffering son of God through whom the re- 
demption of the world was to come. It is the very es- 
sence of the teaching of Jesus and the supreme vision 
of Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles. ‘‘The whole creation 
stood in pause,’’ he said, ‘‘waiting for the appearing, 
the manifestation, of the sons of God.” 

Men for ages have caught glimpses of the truth and 
have tried to speak it. But, because they saw in part 
and prophesied in part, the path of progress has been 
strewn with half-truths and liberal superstitions. Leav- 
ing out the assertion of the divineness of humanity, 
liberalism has often ended in a barren rationalism, in a 
frigid deism, in a religion of humanity which omitted all 
its divine elements,:and in a theism without generative 
power. Emerson came near the truth when he said,— 


Out of the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


Our friends the Quakers came still nearer with their 
recognition of the inner light; and many have talked 
about the immanence of God in nature and human life. 
But to say that God is immanent in humanity tells us 
nothing that is sufficient for instruction in righteousness. 
God is immanent in the ‘‘plug-ugly”’ of the Bowery. 
So also is oxygen immanent in the lungs of a consumptive 
patient in Mulberry Street. What we need to know is 
how God, immanent in human nature, can become God 
manifest in human character, revealing himself through 
the Godlike qualities of his children. We need to know 
how the infinite energy of the Holy Spirit is transformed, 
in human life, into thoughts and deeds worthy to be re- 
corded in sacred books and handed down to successive 
generations. 

That knowledge comes when some human soul puts 
itself into right relations with the Divine Energy and 
becomes a spiritual dynamo through which the power 
of the Highest is transmuted into the light<of wisdom 
and the heat of moral enthusiasm. Take any common 
human faculty, sentiment, or emotion, lift it up, glorify 
it, expand it to its utmost limits, give ita worthy end of 
action,-and we have a spiritual phenomenon which in 
some divine hero or inspired prophet will illustrate the 
wisdom and providence of God. That is the method of 
revelation, the unveiling of God manifest in the flesh. 
Men of genius can arrange and edit the oracles of the 
Holy Spirit, but they cannot produce them by any 
scientific array of facts or by any ingenious devices of 
the intellect. Whenever a new word of truth is spoken 
or any new deliverance of the moral law occurs, then 
we may know of a certainty that some man or woman 
has been born into the world who has put the real things 
and the right things first, and has therefore become a 


‘manifestation of the Divine Life. 


When this fact, which was the inspiring motive in 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, and Martineau, is accepted, 
and put into the place of the ancient belief that revelation 
is external, infallible, and miraculous, the greatly desired 
revival of religion will come. In the outer world we 
have made advances in the discovery and application of 
mysterious energies which equal all that had been done 
in one thousand years before. But it is notorious that 
we have made no moral progress to correspond. ‘This 
happens because in the outer world we have discovered 
how God reveals himself and have acted on the discovery. 
Out of boundless stores of energy God supplies what we 
ask for, just so fast as we provide for the reception and 
use of his power. We have not fully learned that this 
also is the law of the spiritual life. The result is physical 
progress and moral confusion. Intoxicated with the 
sense of power, many have lost all moral perception. 
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They seek, first of all, to produce gold, silver, steel, oil, 
coal, grain, pork products, stocks, bonds, together with 
political and social power, while they treat as by-products 
human character and conduct. They reckon their gains 
in millions and multi-millions, while their souls shrivel 
.and the Church thunders in vain. The old faith is im- 
potent. It has lost its reviving power. For the new 
times we need new men, new thoughts, and new illustra- 
tions of spiritual realities. 

The fruits of the old faith are autocracy in government, 
the divine right of kings, a hierarchy in the Church, 
with inequalities of caste, rank, and power, an exclusive 
salvation, with a priesthood guarding the gates of heaven 
and claiming upon earth the custody and interpretation 
of the oracles of God. The fruits of the new faith are 
civil and religious liberty, the republic, equal rights for 
equal virtues, an open way, and an ascending progress 
for all faithful men and women, and a social order in 
which achievements of wisdom and virtue will be the 
chief ends of action, while the by-products of human 
effort will be the material things which come by obedience 
to law in the outer world. 

The man or the church that can state the whole 
truth which includes and accounts for the spiritual 
fortunes of mankind in the past, and can set forth with 
persuasive words of divine wisdom the true doctrine of 
the Son of Man, will bring in a new era in religion which 
by its miracles will more than match the splendors of 
scientific achievement in our time. Such a doctrine will 
give direction and worthy ends to all the anarchies and 
nihilisms, to socialism and the new thought, to occult 
religions and psychical research, to all that is good in 
the half-blind efforts of those who are in new and fan- 
tastic ways feeling after God, if haply they may find him 
who is not far from any one of us. Received into the 
churches at large, it would quickly put an end to all 
hope of salvation bought by the ostentatious gifts of the 
rich, or any way out of death into life except the strait 
and narrow way of personal well-being and well-doing. 
It would assist the growth of a race of men so great 
that they would not need to be rich, and so honorable 
that they would make the pomp of wicked millionaires 
ridiculous. It would take the bitterness out of the 
contests between employers’ associations, and labor 
unions, between capitalists and workingmen. Better 
still, the root of theological odium would be extracted. 
With a new sense of the awful mystery of human life 
the Church would ask again the ancient question, ‘‘ What 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou regardest him?’’ Thereupon the higher 
criticism would lose its terrors, and scientific research 
would be welcomed; for it would no longer be a question 
about revelations made by an Infallible Deity standing 
outside the world, but about the religious history and 
moral progress of mankind. Searching for the secret of 
the human greatness which the Church has called ex- 
ceptional and miraculous, and finding that at its greatest 
it was the natural product of human faculties put to 
their highest uses, spiritual pride would vanish, and in 
shame and self-contempt the keepers of the divine 
oracles, ceasing to sit in judgment upon their fellow- 
men, would confess their own failure to achieve the 
virtue required of every son and daughter fof the Lord 
Almighty. 

We hold, as an established conclusion of science, that 
the energy manifest in what we call the natural world 
around us is infinite and eternal. The demands made 
upon that energy in our time are amazing both for their 
boldness and for the promptness of the response and the 
profusion of the gifts which are showered upon us. But 
it is an equally established fact of human experience that 
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the spiritual energy which flows into human life is infinite 
and eternal, and is ready now, as always, to make the 
sons of men worthy to be called the sons of God. Are 
we prepared for the word of command, Arise and shine, 
for thy light is come? 


The Pulpit. 


An Ordination Sermon.* 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


I have selected two texts for our consideration, one 
describing God, the other assigning the duty of man. 
The first is in the Lord’s Prayer. It tells us who God 
is,—‘‘Our Father, who Art.’”? The second assigns man 
his duty in the world,—‘‘Thou hast made us kings and 
priests.”” It is in the Book of Revelation v. 6. 

‘‘Thou hast made us kings and priests.’’—REV. v. 6. 

‘‘Our Father who art.’-—Marv. vi. 9. 

The very name of Brewster is a good omen on such 
an occasion as this. Your ancestors, proud, and nightly 
proud, of their origin, gave the name of the patriarch 
‘‘William Brewster” to their town, to commemorate that 
origin. And, without a word beside, the name stands 
for that which the fathers of the Old Colony lived for 
and died for,—what Mrs. Hemans calls ‘‘Freedom to 
worship God.”’ 

Zwircke, an English traveller of the last century, says 
rightly that the importance of every event in history 
may be reckoned by measuring its closer or its more 
distant connection with the ‘‘voyage of the Mayflower.” 
and William Brewster, more than any other single man, 
represents the religious principle which sent the May- 
flower on her errand. 

‘“‘Our Father.’’ That is the way it is expressed in the 
Lord’s Prayer,—that we are children of God, inheriting 
his nature. We are not simply his creatures, we are not 
his subjects merely: we are his sons and his daughters. 
Each of us is to come to him for what we want. He is 
to tell us what we are to do. And no possible king or 
priest can come between him and me, him and you. We 
are all priests, we are all kings, because we are all God's 
children. 

For twenty-six years of a life thus wrought in with all 
the history of the world, William Brewster fulfilled the 
duties of the post to which you assign this young man 
to-night. Here is my reason, and itis a very good reason, 
for saying that a Puritan like me speaking to Puritans 
like you finds no place with an omen so good for his 
discourse as the happy town which takes Brewster’s 
name. 

The Pilgrim church announced to the world of Chris- 
tendom that we are all children of God. The church, 
therefore, takes the place which the priesthood had 
claimed before. What was done in Rome, what is done 
in Rome now, by a standing army of the priesthood, in 
a New Testament land, which follows gospel instruction, 
is to be done by the whole Church, by the united children 
of Our Father. 

It follows, of course, that the ordination of a minister 
is the new consecration of a church. A service such as 
this is not simply an epoch in this young man’s life. It 
is an epoch in the life of this congregation. In this par- 
ticular case I speak of this with the more sympathy and 
interest because I am standing where a dear friend and 


* A sermon preached at Brewster, Mass., September 19, at the ordination of Mr, 
Howard Colby Ives as the minister of the First Society of Brewster, 
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classmate of mine stood so long, and feel as if I were not 
quite a stranger in addressing you. 

Let me take a few minutes, then, to speak of the new 
life of this country, for which we are consecrating anew 
the union of this congregation, and to which we ordain, 
with all tenderness as with all solemnity, this young man 
who takes up the pleasures and the duties which our 
friend Thomas Dawes laid down. For we ought grate- 
fully to acknowledge that the duty of a minister and of 
a church now are different, as the old people said, ‘‘by 
the whole sky,’’ from such duties a hundred years ago,— 
such duties, for instance, as those of John Simpkins, when 
he was ordained here as Dr. Russell’s colleague. 

I should be glad to speak at great length of the con- 
trast between 1805 and 1905. I will not do that, but 
I will illustrate it by speaking of the difference in one 
single detail. 

The mere change in adventure and discovery is im- 
mense. And this is in large measure due to the advance 
which the church of Christ has made on every line, and 
the development of germs in gospel life which had no 
chance before. By an irresistible progress the Christian 
world has advanced, notably in England and America, 
so as to shuffle off many of the rags and fetters of the 
theology of the Dark Ages, and to swim free, held up 
by God’s own hand, in the ocean of his truth. With this 
freedom of thought, with the necessary emancipation 
from the fooleries of ritualism and ecclesiasticism, man 
finds that Nature is on his side. He lives and moves and 
has his being in his God. He uses the omnipotent power 
which God so freely offers him if he will go about God’s 
business. It is easy for him to hew down a mountain, 
though it be a mountain of iron, and it is possible for 
him to smelt and forge his mountain so that it shall serve 
God’s best purposes for man. 

There is, indeed, simplicity of religious thought, which 
such men as Murray and Ballou and Channing and Bel- 
lows have made possible in America, as Martineau and 
Stanley and Maurice have insisted on in England. In 
that simplicity of religion, everywhere demanded in the 
New Testament, man begins to use the rights and powers 
of a son of God. He goes about his Father’s business, 
and his Father shows him how. 

Our-business to-day is to examine the effect wrought 
in such changes in the life and duty of a new Christian 
Church and its minister. Central in the comparison be- 
tween the past and the present is the utter difference in 
the object to be worked for and in the point of view 
taken. Nineteen out of twenty of the sermons of a hun- 
dred years would be the appeal of the preacher to each 
individual sinner to repent of his own sins, to reform his 
life, and thus to deserve the entrance into heaven which 
has been purchased for him by no merit of his own, but 
by the Saviour’s blood. You could not say this of the 
sermons in any communion to-day, and I need not say 
that all this attitude is wholly changed. ‘The young peo- 
ple who hear me think I am exaggerating in my descrip- 
tion. Butitis not so. Look in contrast and comparison 
at the subjects of the next fifty sermons which shall 
come in your way. I do not care whether they are 
from a Roman Catholic pulpit or whether they are the 
exhortations of the Salvation Army, nor from whatever 
communion between these extremes. It is certain that 
the central object of every one of those fifty sermons is 
the coming of the kingdom of God. As the Saviour 
said, ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” Four out of five of them rest on the central 
truth that we are one body of many members. We are 
all in one boat. We are all of one blood. We must all 
bear each other’s burdens. There are a dozen modern 
epigrams or proverbs belonging to the century as it 
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passed. Noblesse oblige is one of them,—our very nobil- 
ity compels us; or, ‘‘The human race is the individual 
of which men and women are but the separate cells or 
germs in the organization.” ‘The century has invented 
such words as ‘“‘altruism”’ and ‘‘solidarity” to express 
the common force, the common duty, the common life 
of the whole. 

But more than this, in such a series of sermons you 
would not find even the pretence in form that any one 
is a castaway, outside the grace of God and the help of 
God. On the other hand, all statements rest, all appeal, 
encouragement, or censure rest, on the certainty that, 
when we will, we all share the divine nature. It is thus 
that we live in the common life, because we are all chil- 
dren of one Father.'' We can live in the Spirit, and we 
can walk in the Spirit. We can live and move and have 
our being in him, as he loves to live and move and have 
his being with us. He is glad to work with us when- 
ever we are ready to work with him. 

The change brought about in one hundred years which 
leads to such a contrast, a departure as at right angles 
from the pathway of the theology of the Dark Ages, is 
the most distinct step upward and forward which the 
Christian Church has made in any century since the 
Master died. ‘The assertions involved in it are all in the 
New Testament. I have been citing them in New Testa- 
ment words. But this seed was sown in the beginning, 
some on rocks, some among thorns, some on the pave- 
ment of the high road or the slabs of the sidewalk, and 
such seed all came to nothing. The old habits of heathen- 
ism, of ritualism, of prejudices of race,—even difficulties 
of language,—make it simply impossible for men in the 
beginning to believe that all men, women, and children 
shall know God. ‘They said, ‘‘Our Father,” and they 
did not believe they were his children. They said ‘‘Our 
Father who art now,” while they studied what he said 
ten thousand years ago, or studied what he did ten mill- 
ion centuries ago. Men came to speak of this world as 
outside of him, to speak of him as outside of his world. 
Every century has had to fling away its share of the rags 
of Jewish and Roman and Egyptian superstition. And, 
when wé say that the religion of our century in its fore- 
look and joy and universal courage is a new religion, we 
speak of the immense advance in such lines which the 
last century has made on the centuries before. 

I will not permit myself to continue this review, more 
interesting to an old man than to those who are listen- 
ing to him. Perhaps you will give me a chance at an- 
other time,—some day when we will send your minister 
off on a holiday, and I will preach here in his place. In 
the old fashion of preaching on an ordination Sunday 
there would be one sermon on the duties of a minister, 
there would be one sermon on the duties of a congrega- 
tion. But let us tell the truth. In the new dispensa- 
tion, the duty of the minister and the duty of the congre- 
gation are the same. Only as the old-fashioned phrase 
would have it, we ‘‘set apart” this young man that he 
may work with the congregation, may lead them if he 
can, or may follow them if they get ahead of him. Let 
him remember. And let us remember what Roosevelt 
said, when he had to run as hard as he could in Cuba, in 
the fear that his regiment might get ahead of him. What 
we mean by ordaining Mr. Ives is this: that he shall have 
no care but this duty which is the common duty of each 
of us. As Fremantle puts it so well, ‘‘The duty of the 
Church is to make more spiritual the life of the time.” 
God with us, and we with God. Our Father. This cer- 
tainty is to come into all life and duty. If a man catch 
fish, he shall be a fellow-worker with God. If a man 
raise cramberries, he shall be a fellow-worker with God. 
If a girl teach a boy his letters, she shall work with God. 
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If she read the Bible to a blind woman, she shall work 
with God. If this Cephas or Timothy or Titus of the 
day shall be standing on the step of a tender behind a 
locomotive, he is the child of God, and he and the Good 
God are working together there. Or, if before a jury 
he is explaining the rights and wrongs of the title to a 
wood lot, there also he is a child of God,—our Father, as 
I said, those two words describe his privilege, his duty. 

Now to-night we are consecrating this parish anew to 
this duty, and we are ordaining this man for this duty. 
And to him we say, You are doing this and you are doing 
nothing else. And to you of the parish we say, Unless 
you do this, you make of him a mere priest; and he can- 
not do it alone. : 

And you may test this appeal and the demand in each 
of the four ranges of life in which a duty of a congrega- 
tion has been classified. A Christian church exists for 
purposes of worship, of education, of charity, and of 
hospitality. To one of these objects or the other he is 
to devote all his life. To one-of these objects or the 
other you are to devote a part of yours. Look at each of 
the four and see how this common life or this common 
duty rests upon you, rests upon him. 

First, Worship. You mean, and he means, that the 
service of this church shall be devout, noble, inspiring, 
and honest. You do not mean that he shall come here 
alone, to pray or to sing, or to read the Bible with a 
handful of hearers. You mean, all of you, once a week 
to thank God that you are, that you are his children,— 
let me say, frankly, that you are New Englanders, and 
that you live in the Republic which is the monument 
of William Brewster to-day. You and he must join in 
the function of worship. 

Education. He cannot keep up the schools of the 
town unless you keep them up. He is not here as a 
Catholic priest in Rome is, to teach these children what 
some bishop says they ought to learn. He is here acting 
with two or three hundred of yourselves to see that public 
education of the best and the highest is given to every 
child of God, who, thank God, is born in this town. And, 
for such matters as wisely are not attempted in the pub- 
lic school, the Sunday-school of this church is to pro- 
vide. But this is not his work only, it is yours. 

For the duties of charity, Saint Paul has left us no 
doubt about that. There is no Christianity where there 
is not charity. With us, because ours is a Christian 
State, the outside and carnal part of the relief of the 
poor is left to the administration of the State. But it 
is a Christian State, and the quality, the fine essence, of 
what we call public relief depends upon the prayers, the 
hopes, the tenderness, of every child of God who thanks 
God for his own being in this town. 

And so of hospitality. Hospitality does not mean 
that after a stranger has come to Brewster and has lived 
here two or three years a lady from the Alliance shall 
call at the house and ask if these ‘‘new people” would 
not like to hire a pew in the First Church. Hospitality 
means that you shall do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you. It means that, if a Canuck or a 
yellow Chinaman or a Jap or a Portuguese or a Dago or 
an Italian comes into the town at night, some minister 
of God, some child of God, shall give him the sort of wel- 
come which the people of Malta gave to Paul when he 
was flung upon their sands. 

This new minister of yours has to consecrate himself 
from morning to night to the methods of such duties. 
You™and he together have such duties to discharge. 
This is because, as William Brewster would have taught 
it, you are all kings and all priests. It is because God 
forgets nobody in our company. If we fulfil such duties 
and live up to such privileges, we show God and we show 
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each other what we mean when we use the words ‘‘our 


Father” in our daily prayer. 


At the conclusion of the service Dr. Hale read the 
following passages from Rev. John Simpkins’s account 
of Brewster in 1808 :— 


“In or near the centre, as it respects the east and 
west boundaries of the town, is erected, on a gentle rise 
of ground a convenient house for publick worship; which, 
being enlarged A.D. 1796, is 72 feet by 45. It is a wooden 
building, but handsomely painted and ornamented with 
a well proportioned tower and steeple at the west end, 
which rises to the height of rro feet.” 

‘In 1799, Lombardy poplars were planted at a con- 
venient distance in front, and at each end of this build- 
ing, which, with a grove of willows in a bottom adjacent, 
and several thriving orchards in the vicinity, give to 
this spot a very rural aspect, agreeably enlivened by a 
water prospect.” 

‘The inhabitants are industrious, enterprising, hos- 
pitable, and social. Social intercourse with each other 
is free and frequent. No persons appear to have a greater 
relish for the social circle and domestic pleasures. They 
are not in the habit of frequenting taverns, unless on 
publick occasions. I know not of a proper idler or 
tavern-haunter in the place. ... 

‘‘The inhabitants are desirous of procuring a good 
school education for their children, and have for some 
years maintained a man’s school throughout the year. 
They readily subscribed $3,000 towards the support of 
an academy, on condition that the Legislature would 
locate it in this town, and furnish them with the usual 
grant of eastern lands for their assistance. 

‘‘We have a social library, consisting of 151 volumes, 
which cost $137.53 cts.” 

And, when he speaks of the Pilgrim church in the 
town, it is to say, ‘‘No sectarian society has ever existed 
here, and the people with very few exceptions have ever 
been firmly attached to the Congregational society in the 
place. It is even at the present day considered quite 
unfashionable not to attend the publick worship.” 

Quite unfashionable indeed! Does that not account 
for some of the traditions, for some of the present ex- 
cellences of our town? It accounts for the wreaths of 
honor which a few years ago we hung over the graves of 
our Revolutionary martyrs in the cemetery. It accounts 
for the dignity and respect with which this venerable 
name of Brewster is heard wherever in America it is 
spoken. See to it that, as your children and children’s 
children meet in this place, they also have risen to their 
full duty, to the duty of the Christian Church, in brin-z- 
ing the Holy Spirit into the life.and the endeavor of 
to-day. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Drunkenness. 


I think any man who has much experience in public 
speaking would tell you that, no matter what is the audi- 
ence to which you speak, there is no subject which 
quickens and arouses the attention of an audience as an 
allusion to intemperance does. No one ever saw one of 
Gough’s great audiences but felt the thrill of intense in- 
terest with which men and women listened and applauded, 
as if the subject were a personal affair. The truth is that 
in the varied circumstances of our social order there is 
one skeleton in every closet. No matter whom you, talk 
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to about drunkenness, there is some intemperate man 
within his circle of acquaintanceship, perhaps kinship or 
friendship, who is remembered by the person with whom 
you speak. You speak therefore of a personal affair. 
You do not speak merely of a subject of broad, general 
interest: you speak of something which personally 
affects the person with whom you talk. 

It does not seem to me that people regard enough in 
such discussions on temperance what it is fair to call 
the psychological element which enters into a discussion 
or conversation or effort at reform. 

Not long ago there left the room in which I write the 
father of a family of eight children. He comes here to 
ask me to find him work. He says he has tramped from 
one end of Boston to the other to seek work at his handi- 
craft, and does not succeed. He and his family are 
living, he says, on the wages of a boy fourteen years 
old. While this man says this, he is so far under the 
influence of liquor at ten o’clock in the morning that he 
does not know that at every word his manner, even his 
breath, betrays him. He is so drunk that he does not 
know he is drunk. . 

I know that under the pretence of a paltry bit of 
revenue the city of Boston keeps open fifty open bars 
between this man’s house and mine, each one of which 
led him into temptation as he came to its door. I guess 
and suppose that on the way he stopped at some pawn 
brokers and got money enough to upset him for the day 
before ten o’clock. 

But I do not think that I fulfil my whole duty in this 
matter by upbraiding the politicians who like to keep 
these open bars open and who would turn their backs 
on me if I told them this story of my drunken friend. 
I am sorry to say that the average reader of these lines 
does think this is enough. The average reader says, 
“Terrible evil!” Perhaps he says, ‘‘The thing is all 
mixed up with politics.’”’ Probably he says, ‘‘You can’t 
do anything about it.” I mean that, while you can 
approach the average reader with a chance of interesting 
him in other social subjects, or, as I have said above, 
that you can rely upon his interest so far as sympathy 
is concerned, or because he recollects the misery of some 
family where there is a drunkard,—when you ask him 
to do anything about it, he says nothing can be done. 
He curses the ring of politicians who rely on the liquor 
vote, and he goes no farther. 

All the same there exist agencies and what I like to 
call that system of reform which is wholly outside political 
action. Indeed, it works more sagaciously than the im- 
passioned temperance orator. It is the system of men 
like Dr. Elliot, who recognize the truth that intemper- 
ance is a disease from which men are to be cured. ‘This 
involves a disease of the human will. It involves the 
renewal of Life, whatever that is. The cure is not to be 
attained by administering so many grains of this drug 
or that. It is not to be gained by any demonstration of 
pecuniary profit. You do not really help your patient 
when you show to him that he will have fifty dollars in 
the bank if he will abstain from whiskey for six months. 
You do not meet your difficulty or effect your cure by any 
superficial fooling over symptoms or the outside of de- 
meanor. You have to renew your man. Probably you 
have to work on his mind as well as his body. It is 
certain that you must work on his heart and his soul. 
If his cure or abstinence is to be permanent, you have 
to create in him, with God’s help, a clean heart, as King 
David prayed God to create one in him. 

I hate to say it, but I ought to say it, and I may as 
well say it, that the difficulty from year to year of main- 
taining the wonderful success of the Willard Hospital for 
Inebriates ‘comes from the indifference of the general 
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reader to this psychological statement. The general 
reader thinks that the whole thing is past praying for. 
It is enough for him to say that So-and-so among his 


' friends has gone to the dogs and that nothing can be done 


about it. The general reader does not believe in panaceas, 
and he is right. He does not believe that you can give 
so many grains of such-and-such a drug and cure Diony- 
sos’s passion for liquor. You may talk to him, you may 
ask him to contribute for a hospital for lepers, or for 
balls and bats for a team, or for welcoming strangers 
from Bremen, or for sending emigrants to Idaho. But, 
when you ask him to help you collect two thousand dol- 
lars for maintaining a hospital for the cure of men and 
women who are under the disease of drunkenness, he 
had rather talk on some other subject. 

All the same is it true that the Willard Hospital for 
the cure of Inebriates has had wonderful success, and 
has wonderful success to-day. I am the president of 
the corporation which carries it on. I know what J am 
talking about. I know that its most earnest friends, if 
I except twenty persons, are men and women who have 
been restored to life by the treatment of this hospital. 
I know that it is by the union of spiritual, moral, mental, 
and physical treatment that such miracles have been 
wrought. The same miracles could not be wrought in 
any private home. They cannot be wrought in a great 
public institution like that at Foxboro: they can be 
wrought in a thoroughly equipped institution like that 
at Bedford under such oversight as that of Dr. Elliot 
and Mrs. Elliot. 

At the same time the directors of this establishment 
do not mean and do not propose to make it an establish- 
ment for rich people only. We do not mean and we 
do not propose to make it pay for itself as we could do 
by charging high rates for admittance and maintenance 
for our patients. We know perfectly well that intem- 
perance is a devil who haunts the palaces of our com- 
munity as he haunts the hovels. But we do not propose 
to make our hospital a hospital for the sons and daughters 
of the rich alone. We propose to keep it open for all 
sorts and conditions of men and womensas we have done. 

But to do this means that we need two or three thou- 
sand dollars a year from persons who simply want to 
have the kingdom of God come, and who are willing to 
contribute their share for what we call the psychological 
cure of this disease. I have not the slightest hesitation 
in asking everybody who has any money to spend for 
the kingdom of God to send it to the treasurer of this 
institution. I do not pretend to say that we shall not 
want as much money next year as we want this year. 
For my part I hope we shall. I do not ask anybody to 
give a fund which shall support the hospital by its 
drowsy income. On the other hand, I hope that the 


’ year 1906 will be more alive to the necessities of such an 


institution than the year 1905, and that 1907 will be more 
alive to such necessities than 1906. And I write these 
lines in the hope that some one who has not acquainted 
himself before with the extraordinary work, moral, men- 
tal, and physical, of this institution will inform himself 
regarding it; for I am quite sure that such a person will 
help us who are carrying it on. 

The treasurer is Mr. William FE. Lloyd, East Cambridge 
Savings Bank, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Now, the root idea of the kingdom of God is that it grows 
from the one to the many, from the centre to the circum- 
ference, from the citizen to the State. Its end is, indeed, 
the well-being of all; but it accomplishes that.end by 
the purification and regeneration of each.—Selected. 
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Literature. 


Russia. By Sir Donald Mackensie Wal- 
lace. Henry Holt & Co. $5.—Events are 
marking this title so indelibly on all minds 
that the far-reaching value of so important 
a work is obvious. Based on a former con- 
centrated volume, which appeared in 1877, 
the author now gives us the results of his 
continued studies with compendious fulness 
in nearly seven hundred pages. It is much 
more than a new edition of a standard work 
of a quarter of a century ago. All the old 
material is recast and amplified. New chap- 
ters are added on the revolutionary move- 
ment, industrial progress, foreign policy, and 
the present situation. The writer has long 
been a traveller, correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times and student of international 
affairs. The use of the book will not be 
confined to editorial and diplomatic circles; 
for the style is popular and leaves as vivid 
impressions of people, scenery, and social 
life as that of Stevenson or Crawford. 
Enough new stories are brought directly from 
the sources to make the reputation of an 
unusual book. To have produced a mere 
compilation of so many first-hand obser- 
vations would have been no trifling effort; 
but the whole mass of material, covering 
travels and researches of a period of thirty- 
five years, is filled with the sociological and 
historical spirit. In short, the book recom- 
mends itself by the wide range of motives 
which dominates it, the human, ethical, and 
spiritual appearing as well as the economic, 
political, and geographical. In his frank 
criticism of the Russian Church Sir Donald 
says: “‘Of the inner religious life the ortho- 
dox Russian peasant has no conception.” 
“He receives extreme unction like a man 
buckling on a life-preserver. With no fear 
for the future, and little regret for the past, 
he dies with a resignation which a Stoic 
might envy.’’ Our author is distrustful of 
any display of liberalism by the czar. After 
making concessions, he will soon return to 
the old principles of centralized bureaucracy. 
Nor does he think it possible to derive a 
motive force for new institutions, at present, 
from the people; for there is such a senti- 
mental tenderness even among the liberals 
for autocratic power. Bearing in mind that 
the writer’s own nation is ever watchful of 
the expansion of Russia, the book in its es- 
timate of the train of circumstances leading 
to the present crisis, and its setting forth of 
the character of such men as Plehve, Father 
Gapon, and Witte, seems to be a well-defined 
and prophetic contribution. 


PRIMITIVE TRAITS IN RELIGIOUS REVIVALS, 
By Frederick Morgan Davenport. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York: $1.50 net.— 
Here is a scientific treatment of the religious 
revival. It is by a professor of sociology, 
and the training of his science is manifest 
on every page. First, he gives us a study 
of ‘Impulsive Social Action.’”’ This is fol- 
lowed by two chapters on ‘“‘The Mind of 
Primitive Man” and the ‘‘Mental Traits of 
the Psychological Crowd,” and in these three 
chapters the interpreting principles of the 
volume are shown. Following these, the 
author surveys in detail striking illustrations 
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of revivalistic phenomena, the Indian ghost 
dance, the religion of the American negro, 
the Scotch-Irish revivals in Kentucky and in 
Ulster,—revivals under the lead of Edwards, 
Whitefield, Wesley, Moody, and others. 
Toward the close he gives us two very in- 
teresting chapters on ‘‘Conversion by Sug- 
gestion” and the ‘‘Passional and the Ra- 
tional in Religion.” ‘The sweep of the vol- 
ume is large, the learning ample, the rea- 
soning close and clear. Edwards would very 
likely have given such an author over to 
the ‘“‘uncovenanted mercies,’’ yet a soul of 
reverence shines through these pages. The 
author gives scientific account of phenomena 
which others have referred to the grace of 
God, yet he is tender toward religious sen- 
sibilities. The volume is eminently readable, 
from first to last instructive, and we wish 
it a large prosperity. None will turn from 
its candid and careful perusal without a 
richer mind, 


MODERN MASTERS OF PULPIT DISCOURSE. 
By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.60 net.—This 
volume has both a popular and a professional 
value. It is a critical, yet sympathetic, pres- 
entation of a number of modern preachers 
of wide fame. The general reader who 
wants to know something of them can here 
find his information. The minister who is 
studious of homiletical methods will find 
these pages especially valuable. Quite a 
number of these papers have done service 
in the Homiletical Review, and it is well that 
they are given this more permanent form. 
The literary dress is admirable, the temper 
reproachless, the insight penetrating. Some 
of the writer’s estimates it were possible to 
debate with him: his Beecher is not our 
Beecher, nor is his Spurgeon our Spurgeon. 
This affirms, however, only that his mind 
is not our mind. The fault we find with 
him, so far as we find any, has respect not 
to what he does, but what he does not do. 
Is it accident, purely accident, that no 
preacher of the liberal school is here noticed ? 
As measured by homiletical standards there 
are surely great preachers who are not ortho- 
dox. In the nobler quality of pulpit min- 
istration George Putnam should be given 
place before Talmage and James Martineau 
before Gunsaulus. 


BusHipo, THE Sout oF JAPAN. By 
Inazo Nitobe. New York: G, P. Putnam’s 
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Sons.—Dr. Nitobe is a professor in the Im- 
perial University of Kyoto; and his book, 
explaining: and defending the chivalry and 
the ideal standards of conduct set as obliga- 
tory before Japanese youth, is full of en- 
lightenment for the Occidental mind. The 
book was first published six years ago, and 
it has done much to make clear the great in- 
heritance from feudalism that still influ- 
ences, if it does not control, Japanese char- 
acter. Dr. Griffis bears intelligent witness 
to the fidelity of Dr. Nitobe’s analysis and 
generalizations. ‘he several chapters de- 
scribe Bushido, or Japanese chivalry, as an 
ethical system,{and show the place which 
courage, benevolence, sincerity, loyalty, and 
self-control hold therein. The author ex- 
amines the institution critically, yet sympa- 
thetically, and studies briefly its present 
and future influence. The book is one to 
be read with especial interest at this time 
of general interest in the main subject of 
which it treats. 


ImmorTa.ity. By William L. Seabrook. 
Philadelphia: Vir Publishing Company. $1 
net.—This book is by a Lutheran divine, 
and comes to us from the South. The au- 
thor has read much, and his utterance is 
clear, though not always with literary grace. 
He is extremely fertile in quotation, and the 
volume is worth reading for the gems of 
verse that it contains. As to the substance, 
however, it adds nothing to our thought on 
the problem. The author is abounding in 
confidence, but he has only the staple assur- 
ances to offer. His pages may solace the 
believer, but they will hardly convince the 
unbeliever. The book may add something 
to the world’s store of comfort, but it con- 
tributes no increase to its light. We will 
not say that it is superfluous: some sor- 
rowing soul may find it and draw comfort 
from it. Yet all its salient considerations 
are easily accessible elsewhere. It only re- 
peats in rather thin dilution the arguments 
of far greater minds. It will be read with 
respect, but it will hardly be quoted as an 
authority. 


How BARBARA KEPT HER PROMISE. By 
Nina Rhoades. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.—Miss Rhoades has proved herself an 
acceptable writer of stories for little girls, 
and this season’s book is no less interesting 
as to plot and attractive as to characters 
than the earlier stories. Barbara Lyndhurst, 
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the small heroine, is a plucky girl, hardly 
responsible for the anxiety she brings upon 
her relatives, when, intending to go to 
Washington, D.C., she finds herself in Wash- 
ington, Conn., and proceeds to go through 
a series of exciting experiences. By minor 
characters this story is connected with the 
‘Brick House’’ books. 


Miscellaneous. 


In Stray Leaves jrom a Soul's Book, the 
author tries to enter the field of the mystical, 
but is not very successful. He wishes to 
express the reaction from materialism; but 
his definitions do not define, and his use of 
classical illustration and Teutonic folklore 
is very confusing. The style is vague, and 
words are twisted from their ordinary use. 
The book is published by Richard G. Badger. 


The Magazines. 


The American Illustrated for October is 
a magazine of sustained, wholesome, and 
varied interest. There are a number of 
well-illustrated, up-to-date articles: ‘‘Fire 
at Sea,” by Lawrence Perry, tells of the 
danger of fire to both grayhound and wind 
jammer; in ‘Millions for Minutes,” Leroy 
Scott shows what vast sums have been spent 
to cut down the running time on railroads 
between important points; Charles H. 
Caffin, in his series on American painting, 
treats post-Revolutionary art; and Miss 
Laut tells the story of Vancouver in her 
series on the ‘‘Vikings of the Pacific’; Ellis 
Parker Butler has a story, ‘“[The Man with 
the Glass Front,” which is funny; “Mary 
Frances” is by Mrs. H. L. Harris, the co- 
author of the “Jessica Letters.’”’ Among 
the other fiction writers are Henry Wallace 
Phillips, Henry A. Shute, I. K. Friedman, 
E. Armstrong, etc. 


In the first article of the current issue 
of Records of the Past, Dr. M. G. Kyle de- 
scribes, in a profusely illustrated article, 
the most striking and important Egyptian 
antiquities in the Free Museum of Science 
and Art of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps the most interesting object de- 
scribed by the author is an ancient door- 
socket which “gives a whole chapter in 
ancient Egyptian morals and civilization, 
as well as architecture, and is the most im- 
portant relic in the whole collection, The 
conical depression in the centre was for the 
foot of the post on which the door turned. 
A second and more careful look at the stone 
brings out the horrible spectacle of a cap- 
‘tive enemy trussed like a duck and crushed 
under the door-post, as though to symbolize 
the cruel idea that the owner of the house 
lived his daily life over the ruined and 
crushed and prostrate form of his enemy, 
and that the stability and safety and com- 
fort of the home was founded upon the most 
ruthless treatment of every one who dared 
to rise up in the way, There seems some- 
thing in the face of this poor crushed wretch 
that gives a visage of horror to all the face 
of the civilization of that time. Roman 
emperors might exhibit their enemies chained 
to their chariot wheels to grace a triumphal 
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procession, but the mind that conceived 
a bound and crushed enemy as a socket 
for his door-post would seem to be many 
degrees deeper in infamous cruelty.” 
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Pat from Cork. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


A heap of corks neglected lay 
Midst bottle, box, and can. 

A boy, a knife, some cord, and lo! 
Appeared a small cork man! 


The boy turned to another sport. 
The cork-man by himself 

Was left so lone and desolate 
Still on the cellar shelf. 


Just how he reached the nursery, 
The cork-man never knew, 

But close up to a curly head 
He slept that long night through. 


Forgotten was the lonely shelf 
Each bottle, box, and can! 
He lived on in the Nursery, 
A happy, wee cork-man. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Red Wooden Swing. 


BY LOUISE H. POPE, 


Miss Clapp lived in the big house on the 
corner, and neither trees nor children peeped 
from behind her fence. 

“Trees are forever dropping leaves and 
making a mess,” declared Miss Clapp. So 
the willow that graced the back yard was 
cut down: the sprouting elms, that all too 
fearlessly had asserted a right to her fence 
corners, were torn up by the roots. Miss 
Clapp would have been pleased to dispose 
thus of the row of elms in front, but town 
authorities guarded trees along the street. 
The elms, therefore, were accepted as a 
necessary evil, and the little patch of lawn 
kept free from fallen leaves. 

Miss Clapp’s stern war against disorder 
and dirt caused her aversion to children. 

“Children scatter playthings and crumbs, 
for all the world like trees. If it isn’t an 
oak spinning its little acorn tops about the 
lawn, it is an apple-tree throwing down pro- 
visions, ‘Trees are a trifle worse than chil- 
dren, but only a trifle.” 

Miss Clapp’s life had been spent apart 
from children, and there had come few op- 
portunities for watching their charming 
ways. Because she avoided them, children 
and their mothers generally avoided her: 
so it is not strange that neighbors looked 
and wondered when Miss Clapp bought a 
swing. 

“If she wished a swing, why on earth did 
she cut her willow-tree?” qtleried her neigh- 
bor, the owner of the smoky chimney. ‘Why 
did I cut the willow?” gasped Miss Clapp 
herself. 

Before her arose no vision of delighted 
children who would use the swing, only the 
ghost of that departed willow-tree. 

Then she sought consolation in the mem- 
ory of other swings attached to willows, 
and that grassless, trodden patch of earth 
beneath each swing. Contentedly she 
nodded her head, ‘I can place a wooden 
swing in the vacant lot beside the house, 
and so save my grass,”’ 

A red, wooden swing was bought, and the 
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curiosity of neighbors satisfied; for Johnny, 
Miss Clapp’s new boarder, took toys to the 
swing, and played there from morning till 
night. 

Miss Clapp’s expenses had been heavy. 
The smoky chimney across the way had 
tinted her wall paper and her paint; Hilda, 
the maid, had declared against the old 
kitchen sink; and so many other repairs 
had been found necessary that Miss Clapp 
sought to eke out her income by taking sum- 
mer boarders. ' 

Johnny and Johnny’s father and mother 
were the first tocome. ‘Then it was that Miss 
Clapp, with firmly set lips, appeared before her 
lawyer, and was advised to buy the swing. 

She had told how Johnny presumed to 
slide down the baluster rail; how daring 
mud tracks trailed down hall and stairs; 
how tormented Hilda pleaded illness and 
left; saddest of all, how she, Miss Clapp, 
must stand by her signed agreement to 
keep her boarders until fall. 

Then spoke the lawyer: “Make out of 
doors more attractive than your house. 
Coax Johnny out to play. Games and 
turning-poles, sand-piles, swings, are way 
ahead of balustrades.” 

The swing alone appealed to Miss Clapp, 
and the swing she bought. 

For the first time in her life Miss Clapp 
bought something for the pleasure of a child; 
and, though her motive was a selfish one, 
the effect upon herself was to awaken an 
interest, first in Johnny, afterward in other 
children, She smiled at Johnny in the 
swing. She smiled at neighboring children 
who came to swing with him. She smiled 
at the little street musician, who, all unin- 
vited, took a sly little swing. 

The child came with cracked voice and 
dismal accordion, and withal so unkempt 
and dirty that Miss Clapp would not have 
touched her for worlds. Hardly understand- 
ing the pity in her own heart, Miss Clapp 
smiled down upon her. Emboldened by 
the tender look, the clumsy feet made the 
swing go higher and higher. She shouted 
with mirth: still came no thimble tap upon 
Miss Clapp’s window. Dirty, disordered, 
untrained little maid! Miss Clapp bought 
the swing for Johnny, and in so doing opened 
her heart to children, Stern Miss Clapp 
smiled down from her window. 

The last brown leaf blew off from the 
elms. Miss Clapp’s lawn was covered with 
snow, and winter had come. 

Johnny had flown with the summer birds. 
Miss Clapp was still orderly, painfully orderly 
and neat. Still did she scour and freshen 
the old, still did she bid the grocer’s boy 
wipe his feet on two mats before entering 
the kitchen. It was a relief to her careful 
soul to see Johnny depart, but she could 
not explain her loneliness, She longed for 
the sound of a child’s voice and—let it be 
whispered—for the sight of a cap out of 
place. 

She thought of Johnny as she looked from 
her window. She saw the swing with snow- 
covered seats swaying back and forth, It 
creaked in a doleful way. Above that 
sound, to which her ears had grown accus- 
tomed, arose the melancholy wail of an 
accordion, 
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A questioning glance, a radiant smile,— 
the unkempt little singer of the summer 
past was beside the swing. With her were 
two others of her kind,—a girl a trifle smaller 
than herself and a boy a wee bit like Johnny. 

As Miss Clapp watched them, the chil- 
dren clambered into the swing. To and 
fro it went. “Creak, creak.” Its winter 
nap had made it stiff in the joints. The 
children laughed and frolicked, the little 
lad hardest of all. It was cold weather for 
swinging, and the oldest child jumped out 
and beat her arms together to keep warm, 
She played a short air, smiled up at the face 
in the window, and hurried the other two 
children away. 

The boy held back reluctantly. “Stay 
a weenty longer, Tiny.” But Tiny shook 
her head, and they passed from Miss Clapp’s 
sight. 

Long after darkness had fallen Miss Clapp 
seemed to hear the ‘‘creak, creak,” of the 
wooden swing. She was helping Hilda with 
the dinner, for guests were coming. ‘‘The 
wind is rising, Hilda. Hear the swing.” 


And yet, when Miss Clapp received her 


friends at the door, the night seemed cold 
and still. 

The doctor and his wife bustled in. The 
lawyer came without his wife, for she was 
in the South. 

“Nipping weather,” said the doctor, and 
the lawyer assented. 

“Too cold to ask to see your swing, Miss 
Clapp, but they want one where my wife 
is staying. Before I leave, I’ll just run out 
and examine Yours. I’ll buy one like it.” 

Glowing fire and pleasant company, not 
to mention the hearty meal, combined to 
make the lawyer forget. He thought no 
more of the swing, until, with the other 
guests, he had left the house. Before him 
in the vacant lot straddled the frame of 
the swing, and he approached it for a closer 
view. 

“Doctor!” he called. 
it be— Doctor!’ 

He lighted a match. 

“Doctor!” 

The lawyer lifted a little half-frozen child 
from the seat of the swing. The doctor 
gave but a glance at the unconscious form, 
then both doctor and lawyer ran back to 
the house, rang the bell, and banged on the 
door. 

“Miss Clapp! Quick, or the child will 
be gone!’ The doctor had off his coat 
before he had finished the words, while 
Miss Clapp, astonished and _ distressed, 
meekly obeyed instructions. 

She gave of her best. The little waif 
had the spare bed, the softest towels, the 
tenderest care. All night Miss Clapp worked 
with the doctor, then untiringly through 
the days she still worked on. 

“Your nursing has saved the lad; but 
who is he?” asked the doctor, 

“Who is he?” echoed Miss Clapp. 

They advertised, they telephoned the 
police, they inquired in all directions. No 
wandering kitten could be more hopelessly 
astray. The boy knew so little to tell, 
His name was Joe. 

“Yes,” he said, “I live in Chicago, on 
Halsted—no, Peoria Street, We move 
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away last summer, and the day I swing, 
we move away again. So Tiny bring me 
and Marie to get the pennies by playing. 
My mother, she name Sarah, and my father 
name Joe. I little Joe, he big Joe. And 
Tiny, she wouldn’t let me swing more as 
I wanted to, so I sneaked, and hid, and 
came back to swing. That’s all. I hope 
you won’t sell all the things in this store 
right away, ‘cause I like the clock that 
sings ‘cuckoo,’ and the books.” 

Miss Clapp assured Joe, as she had done 
many times before, that she kept no store, 
and should never sell the cuckoo clock nor 
the books. She begged him to try again 
to think of his father’s name, His reply 
was ever the same, “Big Joe.” 

F Miss Clapp felt now a sense of ownership 
in Joe, 

She began to think that perhaps the par- 
ents might never come. That made her 
strangely happy. She rejoiced that Joe 
seemed so contented. The love she bore 
him was like nothing else that had ever 
entered her life. 

Joe was nearly well Soon she would 
take him to the court, and ask the privilege 
of calling him her own. In the mean time 
she surrounded him with toys and picture- 
books, making him happy. 

It came, then, as a surprise to Miss Clapp 
when that burst of unmistakable delight 
sounded from Joe’s lips. 

“Mamma, Tiny!’ he called, and clapped 
his hands, and rapped upon the window 
before which he was seated. 

Two figures turned, one, a woman with 
nondescript shawl half falling from her 
head, the other, an untidy girl, with ac- 
cordion under her arm, and with a mop of 
dishevelled hair tied up in a woollen scarf. 

“Mamma, Tiny!” called Joe again. 

Frantic gesticulation, excited speech only 
half heard, then around past the wooden 
swing, and up the steps to the back door, 
tan the two dingy forms. Their rules of 
politeness did not forbid their following 
the maid; and, before Miss Clapp could 
realize what had come to pass, they were up 
in the bedroom, hugging Joe, and Joe was 
sobbing in his mother’s arms, 

From very ignorance, afraid of the police, 
unable to read, the mother knew of no other 
way to find her lost boy. 

Led by Tiny, she retraced the route fol- 
lowed that wintry day when Joe was lost. 
Fortunately it brought them to the boy. 

Miss Clapp paced up and down the room, 
questioning the mother and Tiny, half- 
longing for a flaw in the relationship be- 
tween mother and son,—anything that would 
give her the right to claim Joe. 

At length she packed a travelling bag 
with some of his clothing, books, and toys. 
“Not all, Joe! Not all the toys! Some 
must stay here for you to play with when 
you come back to visit me.” 

She dressed Joe in his new suit: she put 
on her own trim coat and hat. The stern 
Miss Clapp, the prim Miss Clapp, helped 
Joe into the carriage, helped in Tiny and 
the mother, and entered herself. 

The lawyer bowed to Miss Clapp and 
Joe as they drove past him on the street. 
He turned, and stopped short. Could he 
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believe his eyes? On the opposite seat of 
the carriage sat a girl with tousled hair and 
dirty jacket, and a woman whose head was 
covered with a nondescript shawl. Joe 
was laughing, the girl and the woman were 
laughing, and the prim Miss Clapp herself 
seemed merriest of all. 


A. Curiosity. 


I knew a little boy not very long ago, 

Who was as bright and happy as any boy you know. 

He had only one fault, and you will all agree 

That from a fault like this a boy himself might free. 

‘€ I wonder whois there, oh, see |! now why is this?” 

And “Oh, where are they going?” and ‘‘ Tell me what it 
ist” 

Ah! ‘‘ which” and “‘ why” and ‘“‘who”’ and “‘ what’’ and 
“where” and “‘ when.” 

We often wished that never need we hear those words 
again. 

He seldom stopped to think ; healmost always knew 

The answers to the questions that around the world he 
threw. 

To children seeking knowledge a quick reply we give, 

But answering what he asked was pouring water through a 
sieve. 


Vet you’ll admit his fate was as sad as it was strange. 
Our eyes we hardly trusted, who slowly saw him change. 
More curious grew his head, stemlike his limbs, and 
hark ! 
He was at last a mere interrogation-mark | 
— Helen Leah Reed, in Youth's Companion, 


A Good Deed. 


A correspondent to the Jacksonville Times- 
Union writes that he saw a very pretty 
scene a day or two ago during one of the 
heavy afternoon rains. A little kitten, the 
pet of some children probably, with a blue 
ribbon around its neck, soft gray fur, and 
dainty white feet, had wandered out into 
the street, and feared to cross the gutter 
where a swift stream whirled and dashed 
along. It was mewing piteously, but no 
one paid any attention to it. In this busy 
world the moaning of a human being excites 
but little attention, how much less, then, 
the crying of a forlorn kitten. Then there 
came along a great Newfoundland dog, with 
bright intelligent eyes and glossy coat. 
Attracted by the little kitten’s distress, he 
gazed at it a moment, then glanced quietly 
about him. The nobler animal, man, was 
going by unheeding, so this dog walked out 
into the street, picked up the kitten in his 
mouth, and carried it gently to the side- 
walk. There he placed it on a dry spot, 
licked it kindly once or twice, wagged his 
bushy tail, and went down the street. It 
was a little thing, but it struck me that that 
dog had something higher than intelligence. 


Topsy-turvy China. 


China, as seen with our eyes, is grotesque, 
She is the antipodes of all the rest of the 
world. She seems the upside down of every- 
thing. The needle in her compass points to 
the south: she says west-north instead of 
north-west. She enjoys her fireworks in the 
daytime. Her ladies use wheelbarrows when 
they are making calls. They drive cows in- 
stead of horses. The necks of their pris- 
oners are put in the stocks, Their surname 
comes first, as Roosevelt Theodore, They 
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mount their horses from the right side. The 
old men fly kites, while the small boys sit de- 
murely and watch them, They keep on their 
hats as a sign of respect. Their crimson 
visiting-cards must be a burden to them if 
they do much calling, as they are four feet 
long and about two wide. Their boats are 
drawn by men, their carriages by sails. 
They never drink milk, and their mourning 
color is white or pale blue. Their young 
women, no matter how beautiful they may 
be, according to Chinese ideas, are slaves, 
while the old mother of grown sons and the 
wrinkled grandmothers are queens and the 
most respected and beloved members of the 
household. Even the emperor’s mother 
ranks higher than he does. When a son is 
fortunate enough to receive an honorable dec- 
oration, he brings it to his mother, who wears 
it for him.—Amourette M. Beecher, in Sunset 
Magazine. 


The Pancake Woman. 


Children in cities are well acquainted with 
the waffle-man, but a traveller through Japan 
describes his equivalent, who appears as a 
pancake woman. He says:— 

“One of the delights of the children in 
Japan is the pancake woman, who, with her 
little brazier and its copper frying-pan, offers 
great attraction to the urchins who gather 
round her stall. 

“She is usually found on the corner of the 
streets nearest the schools; and, when the 
boys and girls clatter out with their wooden 
clogs and satchels of books, what more wel- 
come sight than the pancake woman waiting 
on the corner for them! With a bowlful of 
delicious batter, a ladle, and a cake-turner, 
she is ready for the onslaught. 

“Her withered smile and wheedling tones 
draw the hungry crowd as well as the crisp 
smell of a sample pancake baked on the 
griddle. 

“For a small coin worth one-tenth of a 
cent a blissful child may fry and turn his 
own cakes and eat them fresh from the 
griddle as he frysthem. Happy is he who 
comes with a stringful of cash in his kimono 
sleeve, and who can fry and eat to his heart’s 
content.’’—Selected. 


‘Dear me, Mollie!’ said papa. ‘‘Why are 
you beating your dolly so?” ‘‘’Tause,” 
said Mollie, ‘‘she’s naughty. She said two 
an’ two make five; an’, when I told her it 


was six, she said I didn’t know nuffin’. 
Harper's Bazar. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The International Congress. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Il. 


On Tuesday morning the serious work 
of the congress at Geneva began before a 
large audience. Rev. Mr. Audemars of 
Lausanne, a patriarch of ninety-two years, 
opened the proceedings with an impressive 
delivery of the Lord’s Prayer, in which those 
present softly joined. Prof. A. Chantre 
of the Genevan Theological School, honorary 
president of the congress, gave the address 
of welcome. Among other things he stated 
that, revolting against Calvinism in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, the 
great majority of the pastors of Geneva 
were Unitarians. The nineteenth century 
brought a reaction, yet Unitarianism still 
had a large representation in their churches. 
It stands for free theology, the religion of 
the spirit. It seeks to found the church 
on personal and active faith as well as lib- 
erty of thought. We are at the same time 
free thinkers and Christians. The day of 
church dogmas is over. The spirit and life 
of Jesus of Nazareth is our ideal and our 
strength. In all, truth should be our high- 
est aim, to make the world purer and hap- 
pier our endeavor. 

Prof. Montet hereupon gave his presi- 
dential address, which was printed in last 
week’s Register. The general secretary, 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte of Boston, pre- 
sented the annual report of the executive 
committee, in which he reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples on which the congress was founded, 
emphasized its purpose, recounted the work 
of the past two years in its behalf, the in- 
creased fellowship among liberals it had 
made possible, and the opportunities now 
opening to it for a large service to pure re- 
ligion held in the spirit of perfect freedom. 
Brief tributes were paid to three honored 
members of the council who had passed 
away since the last meeting—Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong of England, P. C. Mozoomdar 
of India, and Prof, John Kovacs of Hungary. 
The incoming century, he maintained, would 
prove the dawning of a new era of freedom, 
fellowship, and character in religion. 

Reports of the condition of liberal relig- 
ion in various countries followed. Rev. Al- 
fred Altherr of Basle, president of the Swiss 
Verein of Free Christians, spoke encourag- 
ingly, in German, of the increasing liberal- 
ity of his countrymen, and commended the 
motto of their fellow-Unitarians in the United 
States,—‘‘We believe in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man; the lead- 
ership of Jesus; salvation by character; the 
progress of mankind, onward and upward 
forever.” Pastor Mayer of Fribourg spoke 
less hopefully of liberalism in romance Switz- 
erland. Rey. W. Copeland Bowie read an 
admirable paper on ‘“‘Unitarianism in Great 
Britain,’’—a report full of information, good 
sense, wit, and cheer, 

At the afternoon session the reports were 
continued, Rey. Tony André of Florence 
read a thoughtful paper, showing why Prot- 
estantism had made little progress in Italy. 
Rev. J. Hocart treated of religious condi- 
tions in Belgium, and Prof. B. D, Eerdmans, 
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the successor of Kwenenin the chair of Old 
Testament study at the University of Leyden, 
spoke of the prospects of liberal theology 
in his own country. President F. C. South- 
worth of the Meadville School spoke forc- 
ibly and well of “Liberal Christianity in the 
United States,” and Prof. Boros of Kol- 
ozsvar on the religious outlook in Hungary. 

The cloudy weather affected the antici- 
pated moonlight sail on the Lake of Geneva, 
Mont Blanc obstinately veiled his majestic 
head. But the large company on board the 
steamer found resources in conversation, 
cementing old friendships and forming new 
ones, 

THIRD DAY, AUGUST 30. 

Wednesday’s proceedings began with an- 
other solemn service, at nine o’clock, in the 
cathedral. The preacher was Prof. Dr. 
Karl Furrer of Ziirich, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church in that city, and one of the ablest 
speakers in German Switzerland. His text 
was the apostolic word, ‘‘Where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.’”’ The dis- 
course, which was in German, opened with 
an eloquent panegyric on liberty, as equally 
necessary for individual happiness and social 
and political welfare. Nowhere was it more 
needed than in religious concerns. It was 
the very life of the soul, the prime condi- 
tion of truth. But there is danger that lib- 
erty may become license. What shall save 
us from such an aberration? The spirit of 
the Lord, the divine sentiment of love and 
self-sacrifice, itself the most free and spon- 
taneous of human powers, exemplified by 
the life and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It is this liberty which we, as Unitarians, 
proclaim. Let us be loyal to the word 
and example of our great teacher and in- 
spirer. 

The preacher’s manner, simple, dignified, 
and earnest, his clear exposition and telling 
illustrations, together with a touch of that 
sentiment which characterizes the German 
nature, formed a striking and not unpleas- 
ing contrast to the fervid oratory of his 
French colleague the day previous. 

The morning session proved to be an in- 
teresting one. The news of the conclusion 
of peace between Russia and Japan created 
universal joy among the delegates. Presi- 
dent Montet’s announcement of the happy 
event was greeted with cheers, which were 
renewed when he read two telegrams which 
it was proposed to send to the Mikado of 
Japan and the Emperor of Russia, convey- 
ing to them the felicitations of the congress. 
By a general demand of the British and 
other foreign delegates, a similar message 
was also sent to President Roosevelt. Many 
were the congratulations showered upon the 
Americans present on the beneficent and 
successful endeavor of their national chief. 

After order had been restored, Madame 
Loyson, an American lady, wife of Father 
Hyacinthe, read in English an exceedingly 
bright paper on ‘The Religious Condition 
of Oriental Women.” It was in the main 
a warm defence of the moral and religious 
status of her Mohammedan sisters, based 
on a large acquaintance with them. While 
some of the claims made for them by their 
generous advocate might be questioned, her 
paper as a whole was of an informing and 
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striking character. Rabbi Louis Levy of 
Dijon, France, gave a brilliant exposition 
of monotheistic faith as held by liberal 
Jews, at the conclusion of which Rey. 
Charles Wagner took occasion to utter a 
warm tribute to the services of Judaism to 
mankind, and the sympathy which ought 
to exist between liberal Christians and mod- 
ern Hebrew reformers. The morning’s ex- 
ercises ended with a German address of 
fifty minutes by Prof. Pfleiderer on ‘The 
Sources of the Christian Belief in Redemp- 
tion.”” In this utterance the scholarly con- 
tribution of our congress touched high-water 
mark, The affluent learning, the luminous 
exposition of most difficult and intricate 
relationships, the absolute candor and cour- 
age and deep religiousness which charac- 
terize this great teacher, were well displayed 
in this address. Not having been com- 
mitted to writing, it may not be reproduced 
in print hereafter. Many of its conclusions, 
however, will be found in Dr. Pfleiderer’s 
latest book, ““Die Entstehung des Christen- 
tums” (255 pages),—a popular résumé of 
his lifelong studies in this field. 

The imposing spectacle at noon of the 
sun’s eclipse detained many of the delegates, 
and the convention was slow in reassem- 
bling. At two o’clock Prof. J. J. Gourd of 
Geneva treated ably of ‘The Distinctive 
Character of Religion,” and Pastor Bertrand 
of Castres, France, on “The Problem of the 
Holiness of Jesus.’ Prof. J. E. Carpenter 
of Oxford gave a most instructive review of 
“Recent New Testament Study in Great 
Britain,’ modestly omitting all reference to 
his own eminent labors in this department. 
A surprise awaited the congress in the essay 
of Hon. Samuel J. Barrows of the United 
States on “The Influence of Humanitarian 
Ideas on Theological Doctrines,” which that 
talented gentleman chose to deliver in fluent 
and elegant French. The interest increased, 
and at times grew intense, when Father Hy- 
acinthe took the platform, and, under the 
convenient title ‘‘Monotheism and its Forms,” 
gave his views on liberal Christianity. It 
would be impossible to reproduce this re- 
markable address. The eloquent speaker 
has grown old in years, but his eye is not 
dim or his natural strength abated. With 
oratorical fire he spoke of the Unitarian 
conception of God, so pure and lofty. He 
himself had not abandoned certain trinita- 
rian conceptions, but he held Christ to be a 
man and not God. For him the first ecu- 
menical council was not that of Nicea, but 
the Parliament of Religions of Chicago in 
1893. He saluted the representatives of all 
the churches present, Jew, Brahmin, and 
Moslem, as well as Christian. To Unitarians 
belonged the future. 

Christ sought to re-establish among men 
the kingdom of God, the reign of universal 
justice and love. He had left us his spirit, 
which was ever renewing and reforming it- 
self. In closing he demanded, in a burst of 
eloquence, how we could call heathen a peo- 
ple like the Japanese, who, after their re- 
markable success on the battlefield, had 
“covered themselves with a glory still more 
grand and magnificent in the generosity of 
the peace they offered their vanquished 
foes.” As the venerable orator resumed his 
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seat, the audience rose with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm to acclaim him. 

A feature not on the printed programme 
was the pilgrimage of English and American 
Unitarians to lay a commemorative wreath 
on the monument to Servetus, the Unitarian 
martyr to John Calvin’s intolerance. This 
monument was last year erected on the scene 
of his martyrdom by Genevese and French 
spiritual descendants of Calvin, as “an act 
of expiation for the error of their great re- 
ligious teacher”—so reads the inscription. 

Some 150 were present. A preliminary 
word was spoken by Prof. Montet, and then 
Miss Caroline Taggart, for the British, and 
Mr. S. J. Barrows, for the Americans, de- 
livered appropriate addresses. ‘The latter 
especially, who had been the first to sug- 
gest the ceremonial, elicited the response of 
his auditors. It was, indeed, an impressive 
occasion. 

In the evening a brilliant reception was 
held in the Palace Eynard, now owned by 
the city and kindly tendered by it. Its 
spacious apartments and handsome grounds 
were crowded with a cheerful company, 
entertained with music and refreshments. 
Later in the evening the assemblage was 
called to order, and a love feast over the 
glad news of peace was held. Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston spoke forcibly and well 
on the Russo-Japanese situation, and ended 
with a generous tribute to John Calvin, 
whose services to freedom and humanity we 
were too apt to overlook in our strictures on 
certain harsh aspects of his character and 
creed. Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris 
spoke, in French, on the folly and barbarity 
of war, and predicted its downfall. In clos- 
ing lie uttered a eulogium on his friend, the 
President of the United States, enumerat- 
ing the virtues of his private and public 
life. The speaking closed with a charming 
address in German by Rey. G. Schoenholzer 
of Ziirich, a prominent pastor and pro- 
nounced liberal of Switzerland, in which he 
compared “our Unitarian Congress” to the 
St. Gotthard peak, from which many streams 
flow down to refresh the lands of Germany, 
France, Austria, and Italy. 


FOURTH DAY, AUGUST 31. 


To some of the delegates the most inter- 
esting and significant feature of the con- 
gress was the delivery of the English ser- 
mon in the cathedral, on the morning of the 
last day of the session, by Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D., of New York, One could 
but recall the historical associations con- 
nected with the ancient structure. Completed 
in the year 1034 of our era, for centuries 
it was the centre of Roman Catholic author- 
ity and worship. Here was proclaimed the 
Protestant Reformation and the creation 
of the Academy of Geneva, the training 
school of the evangelical ministry which 
brought the gospel to French and English 
speaking nations. From hence John Calvin, 
pouring out his ardent soul in discourse 
and prayer, ruled the Protestant world by 
the power of his intellect and the rigor of 
his imperious will. And here to-day were 
met the representatives of free thought and 
absolute tolerance in religion, practically at 
the invitation of the Genevan Theological 
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School, founded to be the stronghold of 
orthodox dogma, to listen to an exponent 
of modern religion, before whose radical 
sentiments the heresies of a Servetus paled 
into insignificance, and the relentless logic 
of a Calvin confessed itself baffled and over- 
thrown. Mr. Savage’s sermon was one of 
his best. As it is forthwith to be printed, 
we will not attempt to report it, except to 
say that it was along the familiar lines of 
historical and evolutionary thought, thor- 
oughly constructive and reverent, showing 
the eternal essence of religion amid its chang- 
ing forms. It was listened to with deep 
interest by a large congregation, the foreign 
portion of which was furnished with a printed 
syllabus of his discourse in the French tongue. 
The preacher seemed to feel the significance 
of his unique opportunity and to rise to the 
level of it. In form, substance and man- 
ner, it furnished a striking contrast to the 
discourses already listened to, and was their 
peer. The devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. C. J. Street of England. 

At the university the session was opened 
with a paper by Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz of 
Amsterdam, on ‘“[he Church and Free Relig- 
ious Communities.’ Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
of London followed on ‘‘The Relations of 
Liberal Religion toward Social Reform,” 
an important subject well treated. Prof. 
B. Nath Sen of Calcutta, representing the 
Brahmo Somaj, or association of Hindu the- 
ists, spoke with graceful phrase and clarity 
of thought of that remarkable movement. 
He made a fine impression on the congress, 
which was deepened by personal contact 
with him. 

At noon the delegates were successfully 
photographed on the university steps. 

The final session brought us an able re- 
view of the impending ‘Separation of 
Church and State in France,” by Prof. Jean 
Réville, whose outlook on this subject was 
optimistic. The last paper of the long 
series was by Pastor M. Rey of Liége, Bel- 
gium, on “The Opportunity for formulat- 
ing a Declaration of Liberal Principles,” 
The speaker held that the liberal revolt 
against all confessions of faith was a tacti- 
cal mistake, which has led the world to be- 
lieve that we have no beliefs, no clearness 
in our religious ideas. A declaration of 
faith would serve educative and propagandist 
uses. Liberal Protestantism, however, should 
widen its domain and adopt the name of 
ethical religion. ‘ 

At the conclusion of this address Prof. 
Albert Réville offered a resolution to the 
effect that the executive committee of the 
congress be charged with the creation of a 
special commission, whose duty it shall be 
to prepare and present to the next congress 
“4 declaration of religious principles upon 
which the present congress has manifested 
a unanimous agreement.” 

The proposition of this honored veteran 
of the liberal faith precipitated a discussion 
whose warmth showed how deep was the 
division of sentiment on the subject. Rev. 
W. C. Bowie bluntly declared that there 
were no questions on which the congress was 
unanimously agreed, an utterance which 
was applauded. Mr. Wendte said that 
American Unitarians had learned by bitter 
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experience the folly and danger of such 
formal declarations of faith. Rev. Mr, Har- 
wood of London advised against adopting 
the resolution. Rev. M. J. Savage, taking 
the platform, made a ringing speech against 
it. Finally Prof. Pfleiderer rose to warn 
the meeting that they might seriously in- 
jure the future of the congress by taking 
the proposed action. Prof. Réville, finding 
so general an opposition to his motion, with- 
drew it, simply affirming that not a procla- 
mation of dogmas, but the affirmation of 
general principles universally accepted by 
liberals, had been his aim, 

The hour for closing the proceedings hav- 
ing arrived, Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter pro- 
posed a series of resolutions, thanking the 
municipality and citizens of Geneva, the 
Council of State, and the Consistory for their 
hospitalities; extending greetings to the 
approaching Peace Congress at Lucerne, 
uttering the conviction that the cause of 
religious progress is inseparably linked with 
personal and civil freedom; and offering 
earnest sympathy to all seekers after truth 
and workers for righteousness in all lands. 
The speakers on these resolutions were Dr. 
Savage, Dr. C. H. Smith of London, Prof. 
Groenewegen and Prof. F. Pyper of Leyden, 
Pastor Rochat of Geneva, Mr. W. B. Bow- 
ting, Miss M. Pritchard, and Prof. Doan of 
Meadville. 

A resolution of thanks to Prof. E. Montet 
of Geneva, president of the congress, to 
whose devoted labors during months of 
preparation its success was chiefly due, 
brought the whole convention to its feet 
in long-continued applause, to which the 
modest gentleman thus warmly received 
responded with appreciative words. Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis, in graceful, 
genial words, invited the council to hold 
its next international congress in the United 
States in 1907, time and’ place to be here- 
after determined. This suggestion was 
warmly welcomed and evidently coincided 
with the general sentiment. It was an- 
nounced that all the proceedings and most 
of the papers of the congress would forth- 
with be published in book form. Prof, 
Eerdmans of Leyden offered a final resolu- 
tion of thanks to the general secretary, 
which led to a demonstration very grateful 
to his heart. He begged them in response 
to include in it Rev. W. C. Bowie of London, 
who had labored so assiduously for the suc- 
cess of the meetings. In closing he com- 
mended the cause of the International Coun- 
cil to their minds and hearts during the 
two years to come, until they should meet 
together again for conference on the great 
theme of pure religion held in perfect lib- 
erty. 

An organ recital and sacred concert in 
the cathedral and a banquet in the casino 
of the Park Eaux-Vives formed the closing 
features of the congress. Some 500 persons 
took part in the banquet. Various local 
dignitaries made addresses, one by the presi- 
dent of the Catholic Association being espe- 
cially noteworthy for its breadth and char- 
ity. It had been intended to have addresses 
also by various foreign delegates, Mrs, Lucia 
A. Mead for the Americans, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., for the English, etc.; but the 
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French speakers were so extended in their 
remarks that this feature had to be omitted 
So with music and good fellowship and mu- 
tual congratulation drew to an end a gather- 
ing that possessed a unique importance in 
the history of free religious thought, and 
will ever be gratefully remembered for its 
intellectual interest and delightful com- 
panionship by all who were permitted to 
share in it. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Presence. 


BY A. IRVINE INNES. 


Thy face I cannot see, 
Thy voice I do not hear, 
No form appears to me ; 
Yet Thou art near. 


I feel thee all around 
In love enfolding me; 
O mystery profound, 
I live in thee! 


And from thy face there shines 
A light upon my way; 

While thought of thee divines 
What thou dost say. 


Thy words are silences 
That tell of perfect peace; 
With heavenly calm they bless, 
And troubles cease. 


As in thy love I lie, 
Yet closer would I be; 


Thy will be mine, that I 
Be one with thee. 


The Democratic Ideal. 


BY MILTON REED, ESQ. 


The saying of the Swedish Chancellor 
Oxenstiern—‘‘Dost thou not know, my son, 
with how little wisdom the world is gov- 
erned?’—has been true in almost every 
epoch in the world’s history. Most forms 
of government have been transitory. Human 
society has made but sorry work in trying 
to govern itself. The most splendid world 
powers and the little systems for small 
communities have alike been shifting, fleet- 
ing, impotent. Like the changes on the 
earth’s surface, social life, which is only one 
phase of the great organic life of the species, 
has been subject to all the mutations which 
are invariable elements in cosmic order. 

We are now taking a new view of history, 
no longer regarding it as a collection of iso- 
lated facts, but a record of the orderly pro- 
gression of events. Science has lifted the 
curtain on ‘the eternal landscape of the 
past,” and enables man to understand him- 
self and his kind through an enlarged vision. 
Thus we are getting at the deeper meanings 
of the history of the race. Life is more than 
a mere transcript of external happenings, 
important as they may be. We must study 
the hidden causes from which they flow in 
order to understand the web of life. 

The core of history is the human element, 
called by Tennyson ‘“‘the bases of life,” 
called generally human nature. While this 
quality changes from age to age under evo- 
lutionary processes, probably nothing has 
changed less in primal quality. As the poet 
Shelley says, ‘‘The one remains, the many 
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change and¥pass.”” The bases of life have 
never shifted. 

Human history has its tragic side, but also 
its spiritualizing, sanctifying side. There is 
much in it to make us weep, but immeasur- 
ably more to make us proud that we belong 
to the race. Whether the evolutionary the- 
ory of the genesis of mankind be true or not, 
the ancestor of man was certainly brutish; 
but he was the norm from which has come 
“the heir of all the ages.” From the cave- 
dweller to Shakespeare, Lincoln, Emerson, 
Darwin, and Herbert Spencer,—how mag- 
nificent the ascent! 

All this process, however, has cost its price. 
Man has walked with bleeding feet. Conflict, 
antagonism, sweat, and blood are a part of 
the law of progress. Out of the iron ne- 
cessities of his being came initial progress; 
and, once begun, it has never ceased. The 
great factor in progress is co-operation, and 
combination and association were the germ 
of government. To live together each man 
must give way in something to the other. 
Human society was slowly evolved from the 
increasing demands of man upon man: it 
was not the result of bargaining or a social 
contract. It responded to the law of growth. 

The magnificent drama has been going on 
through “that duration which maketh pyra- 
mids pillars of snow, and all that’s past a 
moment.’’ From primitive ignorance the 
central idea was slowly worked out, and man 
became a living soul, his consciousness a 
part of the infinite consciousness, his per- 
sonality a world-copy of the divine universe. 
The curtain has not yet fallen, and will 
never fall, upon the last act. Nature’s 
creative and _ re-creative processes work 
“without haste, without rest.” 

Some of the greatest thinkers the world 
has known have made illusory efforts to 
build a government upon academic theories, 
—splendid ideals, but airy, fantastic, unreal. 

Plato, Aristotle, Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Francis Bacon, were among the great thinkers 
who tried to establish speculative systems 
to control human nature. But they were 
simply academic fantasies. The world had 
no practical use for them, They did not 
contribute to the democratic ideal. Saint 
Augustine dreamt of an earthly city of God, 
of a new civic order rising on the crumbling 
ruins of the Roman Empire. But, alas! 
the Augustine city of God has never come, 
and never will come, as a political organiza- 
tion. Its home is in the human heart: it 
is not ‘lo here or lo there,” and “cometh 
not with observation.” 

The robust sense of Shakespeare and his 
firm grasp on practical things kept him from 
these vagaries. In dealing with the civic 
order, he never indulged in illusions. He has 
been accused of showing contempt for the 
common people, and deifying strength and 
power; but he saw the eternal relations of 
cause and effect, and realized that institu- 
tions must grow and that the future is em- 
bodied in the present. He knew the ever- 
lasting equity with which the universe throbs, 
and that the tap-root of all institutions is 
the human heart, He was too profound a 
moralist to believe that men could be con- 
verted into angels by philosophic dreams. 
His rough picture of the human family as 
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it is, having its social usages rooted in the 
immeasurable past, was nearer the demo- 
cratic ideal than the airy creations of closet 
philosophers. 

Government, or rather the social organism, 
is a working basis on which men manage to 
live together. In their social relations—to 
use a noble phrase of Edmund Burke—they 
are “moulding together the great mysterious 
incorporation of the human race.” Human 
nature and human society are tremendously 
complex. Government rests upon two forces, 
sovereignty and obedience, and each is a 
powerful factor in human character. Some- 
body must command and somebody must 
obey if anarchy is-to be escaped; and, when 
the people collectively command, we ap- 
proach the democratic ideal. There are 
many interpretations of history, the eco- 
nomic, the religious, the idealistic, the social; 
but the moral lesson of history is larger than 
any one theory based upon exceptional 
episodes. Habit, conservatism, custom, 
while they have often been impediments to 
progress, have on the other hand tended to 
consolidate society. ‘The great social heritage 
of the past has been the evolution of law 
and order. 

A sweep of collective forces has taught 
men self-control and moved the race toward 
the ideal of self-government. There has 
been enough of salt in the general character 
to rescue liberty and justice even in the most 
reactionary times. 

The Democratic Ideal is based upon three 
principles,—liberty, equality of rights and 
opportunities, and justice. Yet liberty is 
not an entity, it is only a state. Discharged 
from the ethical obligation which we owe to 
each other, it becomes anarchy, which is only 
consummate egoism. The rights of man 
must be articulated with the duties of man, 
Freedom and order are concentric. The race 
would have plunged eyeless through the 
cycles in which it has worked its way into 
civilization, had it not been that reciprocity 
is a necessity of its being, an eternal law 
from which man can never be absolved. 

We are now hearing a good deal about a 
reaction against democracy,—that the people 
are forgetting their high ideals and are using 
their collective power for base and ignoble 
purposes; that the tyranny of the majority 
has succeeded that of the single despot; that 
there is a blunting of moral responsibilities 
and a cheapening of national aims. This 
indictment comes from friends of democracy, 
Herbert Spencer feared a rebarbarization of 
society. John Stuart Mill and John Morley 
and, more lately, Hobhouse, in his striking 
work, ‘“‘Democracy and Reaction,’’ make 
terrible criticisms of many tendencies of the 
times. James Bryce, a candid, sympathetic, 
and enlightened critic, tells us where our 
republic is weak in spite of its great power, 
roaring trade, restless energy, chartered free- 
dom. We all know that in many aspects 
these criticisms are just. We shamefully 
confess the sordid and incapable government 
of many of our large cities, venality among 
some to whom great trusts have been com- 
mitted, race-prejudice, great fortunes ac- 
quired by unethical methods, mob violence, 
lynch law, the ever-widening hostility be- 
tween the employer and the wage-earner, 
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blaring jingoism, coarse and gross forms of 
athletics, even among students at our uni- 
versities,—all these and many other evils 
exist, but in some form they have always 
existed. 

The Democratic Ideal gives us corrective 
and healing agencies. Whatever reaction 
exists is moral and spiritual rather than 
political. Emerson said America meant “‘op- 
portunity.” Our people have been and are 
densely absorbed in developing our resources: 
the work has been magnificently done. A 
free people have the remedy for political 
evits in their own hands, not by riot, revolu- 
tion, anarchy, but by using what Gladstone 
called ‘the resources of civilization.’ The 
remedy will not come by a reversion to Asiatic 
paternalism, which is the present aim of 
socialism, or by a retreat into aboriginal 
lawlessness, which anarchism would result in. 
The American people will work their hard 
problems out and will work them out right. 
If common sense is a product of the ages, so 
is what is termed “‘the corporate morality” 
of the race, Everything makes for what 
Burke said he loved,—‘‘a manly, moral, 
regulated liberty.” 

Men are too impatient. While evils do 
not cure themselves, the human agent, with 
ever-increasing intelligence, under control of 
the eternal rectitude which lies at the basis 
of things, is the instrument to strike at wrong. 
There is always more good than evil, other- 
wise society would not hold together. 

The dizzying wealth which certain men 
have accumulated—monstrous creations, 
gained by a union of constructive talent 
and the mechanical inventions of the age— 
have their threatening tendencies. By and 
by a more enlightened society may see that 
great wealth is an intolerable burden, gilded 
rubbish. But in our present industrial 
stage there is need of wealthy men. They 
have their important uses. An era of equi- 
table distribution may foilow the present era 
of the gross acquisition of wealth. Great 
trusts, trades-tinions, often insolent and 
tyrannical, have their great uses. In many 
ways they minister to the common good 
and serve an evolutionary and educational 
purpose. The people have the power to 
curb them whenever they wish. Possibly 
the socialistic movement now crude, and 
threatening the paralysis of a State despot- 
ism, but built upon human brotherhood and 
the law of co-operation, may have the germ 
of curative powers. If we live in an era of 
greed and graft, we also live in an era of 
enormous goodness, unparalleled philan- 
thropy, increasing intelligence, and advanced 
ethical standards. Can there be any doubt 
which force will win in the end? 

The Democratic Ideal, toward which all 
nations are drifting by the inexorable sweep 
of ethical forces, still shines before the Ameri- 
can people. Whatever is rotten, vulgar, 
base, corrupt, in our body politic, will be 
eliminated by the same law of progress, 
moral, physical, social, spiritual, which has 
brought the race to its present transitional 
status. Lincoln’s ideal of a government of 
the people, for the people, by the people, 
will not perish from the earth. Out of the 
nettle Danger the people will pluck the 
flower Safety. Up from the scum and reek 
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of corruption, unless the ancient power of 
conscience and intellect are dead,—and they 
are not dead, but live in deathless vigor,— 
will spring a new growth of justice, liberty, 
love. 

But the nation must not lose its vision, 
that incommunicable quality that leads to 
the light. ‘‘Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” ‘The past is behind us, with 
allits solemn monitions. The future beckons 
us to the shining uplands of limitless progress. 
The ascent is not easy, but it must and will 
be made. 

FALL River, Mass. 


Proctor Academy. 


The old friends of Proctor Academy, by 
whose generous and timely assistance it 
has been made possible, will be glad to learn 
that the institution seems to be entering 
upon a period of greater prosperity and 
usefulness than it has ever known. Wise, 
conservative management has placed it on 
a sound financial basis, and to-day it stands, 
free of debt, practically self-supporting, and 
possesses a permanent fund of $21,000. 

Since the new academy building was erected 
three years ago, to replace the historic land- 
mark (destroyed by fire) which had been 
used as a school for nearly half a century, 
our student roll has steadily increased, until 
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it numbers fifty-four pupils, at the opening 
of this fall term, besides the stragglers who 
always come in later. 

Then we have a new, energetic principal, 
a loyal and enthusiastic Unitarian and a 
high school principal of fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Mr. Theodore P. Farr 
comes from the Volkmann School in Boston, 
having been principal of the Rockland High 
School for a considerable time previously. 
He means, as far as the available funds 
will permit, to develop here a Unitarian 
school for children of small means, that shall 
fill this gap in our denominational educa- 
tional system, and be an institution of 
which loyal Unitarians everywhere can be 
proud. 

The new catalogue just issued presents 
a strong “‘classical” and also an ‘‘English” 
course which will fit students for any college 
in the country in these subjects. College 
preparation will be given in physics, and 
strong efforts are now being made to pro- 
vide a good course in chemistry. There is 
serious need of an additional teacher to 
specialize in science, which now suffers from 
lack of funds. 

This year is memorable, too, on account 
of the reopening of the dormitory to board- 
ing pupils for the first time in twelve years. 
This has necessitated considerable repairs, 
which will cost about $800, and, while (as 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Learning that there is a sentiment among 
a portion of the people in this community 
against the sale of bottled liquors in our 


Grocery Department, 


and as the HENRY 


SIEGEL CO. is aiming to be the Shopping 
Headquarters of all the people, and wishing 
to offend none, therefore — 

Mr. Henry Siegel, President, begs to an- 
nounce that we have decided to discontinue 
the sale of Wines and Liquors. This Estab— 
lishment desires to merit the good will of all 
the buying public, and caters to its patron— 
age, hence we take this action rather than 
antagonize a single person. 


Henry Siegel Co. 


Washington 
and Essex Streets 


BOSTON 
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during last year) we do not need to appeal 
for help to meet the usual current expenses, 
we shall be very grateful if the generosity 
of friends enables us to wipe out this small 
extra obligation before it becomes a debt. 
For ten years expenses have been met dur- 
ing the same fiscal year, and you surely will 
not want us to spoil this business-like rec- 
ord. It is absolutely imperative to open 
the dormitory to take care of the students 
coming from a distance. Mr. and Mrs, 
Farr will themselves live in the dormitory 
and look after the students. 

Our present chief needs are :— 

1. Meeting the extra expenses of repairing 
the dormitory. 

2. An increase of the permanent fund so 
that an additional teacher can be hired at 
an adequate salary. Not the least element 
in the recent gains made by Proctor Acad- 
emy has been the self-sacrificing devotion 
of our teachers who have rendered valua- 
ble service while receiving altogether inad- 
equate salaries, We Unitarians do not want 
this discrepancy to continue forever. 

3. A gymnasium. In this ‘North Coun- 
try’’ snow usually lies on the ground with- 
out intermission from December to April, 
and during these five months some healthy 
indoor sports should be provided for the 
students. We own a good site and also 
a large building upon it, which could be 
put into condition for a moderate sum. 

In closing, I want to thank our friends 
for their past favors, and only wish that 
they could visit the crowded building and 
see the good use to which their generous 
gifts have been put. It is my belief, and of 
those most intimately acquainted with the 
work, that a little concerted effort made 
to-day by all who believe in us will put 
Proctor Academy once and for all upon its 
feet as a Unitarian school for the child of 
small means, of which our church will feel 


proud. HEnry G, IvEs. 
AnpDover, N.H. 


For Saghalien Prisoners. 


The Japanese government has announced 
its decision to free the Russian political pris- 
oners found in the island of Saghalien, and 
to permit them to leave the country if they 
choose to do so. Among these prisoners are 
some of the noblest Russian men and women, 
guilty of no crime except working for those 
principles of freedom and justice which form 
the very basis of our political institutions. 
They had worn out their best years in serv- 
ing long terms at hard labor previous to their 
deportation to that island. Their treatment 
in Saghalien, according to the unanimous 
testimony of all impartial observers, stands 
as the worst indictment of Russian penal 
methods. They have all been deprived of 
their property rights, and, now that their 
freedom is in sight, they find themselves 
without any means of subsistence. Long 
years of imprisonment and ill-treatment have 
unfitted them for physical labor, while igno- 
rance of the language and customs of the 
Japanese bars them from commercial and 
professional employment in Japan. 

The American Society of Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom, therefore, appeals to all liberty- 
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loving men and women in America for finan- 
cial aid to enable the exiles to go where their 
abilities and education will render them use- 
ful members of the community. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Dr. 


Alexander Kent, 26 T Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., or Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
WiLLiam DupLEY FouLKE, 
President Friends of Russian Freedom. 
Jutia Warp Howe8, Vice-President. 
MEYER BLOOMFIELD, Secretary. 


A Lesson in Co-operation. 


At the request of the good people in the 
town of Weld, Me., who have been interested 
in establishing a village library, and otherwise 
improving the social and intellectual condi- 
tions of their naturally beautiful town, I 
wish to thank the Unitarians friends, both 
the individuals and Alliance branches, who 
responded to my appeal in the Register a 
year ago, and to report progress. As a re- 
sult of the efforts of the people of the village, 
encouraged by the gifts of outside friends, a 
library of between six and seven hundred 
volumes has been collected, a Public Library 
Association has been legally incorporated, 
a small building in the centre of the village 
has been rented. An efficient librarian— 
one of the public school teachers—has been 
elected. The State authorities have added 
one hundred dollars worth of books to the 
collection. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has been asked to present such books 
as it sends to public libraries on request. 
The library was opened early in July of this 
year, and the number of patrons so far 
has been exceedingly encouraging. The en- 
tire result of the movement is an evidence 
that much can be done for the betterment 
of New England and other communities by 
friendly suggestion and sympathetic co-oper- 
ation on the part of those who are seeking to 
improve the social and intellectual, as well 
as the moral, conditions of country towns 
and villages. Growing out of the library 
movement, a ‘‘ Village Improvement Society” 
was organized this summer, whose object is 
to promote the higher social life of the com- 
munity, the beautifying of home surround- 
ings, etc. 

The religious atmosphere and spirit of the 
place has been vastly improved. Until this 
movement for intellectual and social improve- 
ment was started, the little church in the 
village stood for nothing except the type of 
religion expressed by the word “revivalism.” 
The more intelligent part of the community 
took no interest in the religious services, and 
seldom or never entered the church. As a 
result of the intellectual and moral quick- 
ening, a demand grew up for better religious 
conditions. It was felt that the church 
ought to stand for more than it did in the 
life of the village; but many of the persons 
in control of the existing church organiza- 
tion, intensely evangical in their ideas of 
religion, were opposed to any change. The 
result of this opposition has been the reor- 
ganization of a Congregational church and 
the reopening of the Congregational church 
building, which is in fairly good condition. 
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A large proportion of those connected with 
the so-called Union Church withdrew from 
it, and united with the new movement. The 
writer was present at the opening service in 
the Congregational church, which was filled 
to the door with an intensely interested con- 
gregation. The Congregational State mis- 
sionary conducted the service, and preached 
a splendidly broad and helpful sermon, in 
which he showed the place that a modern 
church should hold and the work it should 
do for the larger life of the community. The 
writer conducted the service and preached 
two Sundays later, and also assisted at the 
communion service on the intervening Sun- 
day. There was no attempt to disguise the 
fact that the preacher was a Unitarian min- 
ister, and no apology was needed. ‘The im- 
pression produced upon one’s mind by this 
movement, and those by pleasant experi- 
ences, was that liberal ideas, or, if one pre- 
fers the expression, ‘‘common sense in re- 
ligion,’’ is on the increase; and, moreover, 
that Unitarians can do much to promote 
the larger and higher ideals of religion if they 
will only cultivate the spirit of sympathy 
and co-operation with those who are really 
longing for and striving for better conditions. 
It is unwise, to say the least, to assume an 
attitude of hostility, or unwillingness to co- 
operate in others, because the forms which 
they have been accustomed to use, and which 
are largely a matter of tradition, seem to us 
so crude and so uncongenial to our own 
thought and methods. ‘The way to improve 
the old is not to antagonize it, but to present 
the higher and better which will commend 
tiself by its inherent superiority. 

W. H. Ramsay, 


Lovlsvit_F, Ky. 


Ten-cent Music Lessons in New 
York. 


A unique institution occupies seven good- 
sized rooms in Clinton Hall, down in the very 
heart of the Jewish settlement. It was 
founded several months ago by Mrs. Clara 
von Ende Liebman, and has so far been 
maintained out of her private income. The 
object of the school is to give to the children 
of the working-people opportunities for study- 
ing music. Mrs. Liebman, who believes im- 
plicitly in the ennobling influence of music, 
says: ‘‘Many who have heard of the school 
and its project deem it superfluous and a 
luxury to teach children of the very poor the 
art of music, but I do not agree with them. 
Anything that can render another pleasure 
is not superfluous. I have always consid- 
ered music, as did my father, the most up- 
lifting influence that can be brought to bear 
upon human nature. Unlike most schools, 
we do not turn away applicants who have 
apparently no talent.. The very desire 
which prompts them to save their pennies 
in otder to take a lesson, and the time which 
they devote to practice day after day, is in 
itself a sermon and worthy of appreciation, 
whether they ever develop a marked apti- 
tude or not. Most of the children are, how- 
ever, much above the average in both natu- 
ral talent and their untiring devotion to 
practice!” 

A convincing proof of the East Side’s ap- 
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preciation of the ten-cent lessons is the sac- 
rifice necessary in the homes of the children 
in order to eke out the weekly ten cents; for 
the conservatory reaches out to the very 
poorest class of people, and it is only by 
dint of much scrimping and saving that the 
sum which seems so little, but which will 
really buy so much in the quarter, can be 
spared. Little tikes with toes out at shoes 
and their little home-made knickerbockers, 
obviously cut down from dad’s or brother’s, 
come in and proudly hand in their dimes as 
they explain whether it is a violin or piano 
lesson that they desire —Lesle’s Weekly. 


From Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Dr, Eliot, in declining the call to the First 
Church of Boston, sent the following letter 
to the committee, consisting of Walter 
Hunnewell, Esq., Henry Endicott, Esq., 
and Charles E. Loud, Esq., which repre- 
sented the church:— 


I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 
14th, informing me of the unanimous action 
of the First Church in Boston, inviting me 
to become the minister of the church, I 
deeply appreciate the honor done me by 
this invitation; and the manner in which 
it has been conveyed to me, without any 
previous interview or consultation, is pe- 
culiarly gratifying to me. 

There is no church that I would more 

gladly serve than the First Church in Bos- 
ton, My ancestors were among the founders 
of the society. The names of its ministers 
are writ large in the history of the city I 
love ‘est. They are namés which stand 
for the primacy of religion among all the 
interests of the Commonwealth, for the 
dignity of the ordinances of Christian wor- 
ship, for freedom, toleration, and public 
serviceableness. I particularly value just 
such traditions and associations as you ask 
me to perpetuate. I recognize, too, the 
opportunity to make the First Church the 
centre and dynamic of the forces in our 
community that promote pure religion and 
civic righteousness. Nevertheless, I am re- 
luctantly constrained to the decision that 
I cannot accept the invitation with which 
you have honored me, and the duties which 
are to me particularly congenial and inspir- 
ing. 
: ‘ have not yet completed the tasks which 
I undertook when my fellow-workers in all 
our churches called me to the office which 
I now hold. I am engaged in enterprises 
for the promotion of religious liberty and 
Christian efficiency in this country, from 
which I cannot honorably withdraw until 
they are proved to be either impracticable 
or assuredly successful. Generous friends 
have intrusted to me the administration 
of funds for these causes. Brave comrades 
in all parts of the country look to me for 
sympathy and support. Unfinished under- 
takings challenge my pluck and patience; 
and I cannot bring myself to believe that 
it is right for me at this time to abandon 
these adventures for the honors, the emolu- 
ments, the more delightful duties of the 
minister of the First Church. 


The Christian Registet 


With grateful acknowledgments of your 
considerate kindness and deep interest in 
the welfare of the First Church, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 


SamugEy A. ELIov. 
CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 19, 1905. 


From Rev. J. L. Douthit. 


The following card has been sent by Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit to the many friends whose 
sympathy in his sorrow has been deeply ap- 
preciated -— 


So many friends from far and near have 
sent me and my family words of love and 
sympathy and of tender appreciation of the 
“Little mother of Lithia Springs Chautau- 
qua,’’ whom every one loved, that I must 
take this method to thank them, since itis 
not possible for me to write thanks with my 
own hand to each one. 

My dear friends, you are now and forever 
doubly dear to me because I have learned 
so much of your love for her who was dearest 
of allto me, I do thank you from the depths 
of my heart for myself and children and 
grandchildren. Yes, “it does help us to 
feel we are kin, and that brotherly love is 
not a mere phrase, but a warm and throb- 
bing fact.” 

And, oh, how many of us are fellow- 
mourners for loved ones gone! and yet not 
gone, 


“Since, near at need their angels are.”’ 


May happy thoughts of our beloved in 
the unseen world cheer and comfort us every 
one till we go to meet them where they are. 
Meantime, the best and most enduring mon- 
ument we can rear to their memory is by 
loving, uplifting service for those yet on 
earth who most need our Christian sym- 
pathy and help. God help us to do this! 


JASPER L. Douruir. 
Dover, Mass, 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Vital Subjects. 


Some of our readers may remember cer- 
tain questions which were published in this 
department of the Christian Register, August 
3, from Mr.-Marion Lawrance’s leaflet. By 
turning to that list and comparing the an- 
swers which are here given, the good effect 
of the suggestions will be increased. 

1. Teaching is imparting knowledge re- 
lated in facts to the mind of the listener. 

2, Class organization is valuable to keep 
an interest in the subject presented. 

3. Object teaching is practical, and may 
or may not be desirable, 

4. Seven was the usual number of pupils 
in a class when I was a scholar or teacher. 

5. Lesson helps are useful to the teachers 
to assist them in imparting the subject in- 
telligibly to the child. Their proper use is 
simply as aids, not as substitutes. 

6. Never scold or threaten, speak kindly, 
coaxingly to the child. 

7. A teacher should seek out the absent 


neg 
ones, and find out the reason for absence, | land Springs, Va. (A Richmond saburb.) 
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and seek to draw the child back again; 
and the teacher should give as much of her 
time through the week to her class as she 
can, seeking ways and means to interest 
them in the Sunday-school. 

8. Teachers should not be promoted with 
their classes, 

9. The minister or superintendent should 
appoint the teachers,—such teachers, as 
in their judgment, they think best. 

10. The teacher will assist and encour- 
age the superintendent in every way she can, 

11. The teacher will give her whole time 
in the school to the lesson, and make an 
impression on the mind of the child. 

12. Teachers’ meetings are great helps 
to teachers, 

13. To ask questions is better than to 
lecture, which generally wearies the listeners. 

14. The teacher should speak kindly, 
persuasively to children, when seeking to 
maintain order and discipline, 

15. In order to secure the attention of 
restless children, induce them to tell sto- 
ries, or let the teacher relate some. 

16, Home study can be secured by per- 
suading the parents of the child to see to 
it that he or she has some time assigned for 
lessons at home. 

17. Normal training is only a help which 
a teacher gets ehaoticls the suggestions of 
other minds, 

18. Some of the common errors of Sun- 
day-school teachers are coldness of manner, 
impatience, lack of preparation, and lectur- 
ing. 

19. Love of her work, interest in the class, 
and winning manners are three very desira- 
ble qualities for a good Sunday-school teacher. 

20. Every teacher must be discreet and 
wise in the personal spiritual work with 
the members of the class, acting as a friend. 

21. Teachers can induce scholars to join 
in the general exercises by setting a good 
example, and showing interest and respect, 


Business Notices, 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, 12th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Luke Win- 
te Stanton, of Huntington, and Marion Warren, of 
arre. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 

A TENOR developed, resonant, and of musical 
mus quality. The advertiser hopes by this 
method to locate with av advanced-thinking church. 


Please address TENOR, The Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass 


seeks a quartette opening. Good range 
and reader. The voice is young, well 


ANTED.—A situation as companion to an elderly 

lady, or a mother’s helper, bya middle-aged Amer- 

ican woman, well connected, of cheerful temperament and 

of education and refinement. - Address W. L. C., Box 342, 
Sharon, Mass. 


Wt SUFFER in a northern bee when able to 
change and be nopity as and poor ‘Old Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who cha ead, High- 
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and also by pointing out, now and. then, 
what such services mean, 

22. By attending Sunday-school Conven- 
tions and Unions a teacher will be brought 
in contact with other minds, obtaining fresh 
impulses and broad views. 

The writer is a Sunday-school teacher 
of many years’ experience, and modestly 
asks that her answers be kept in editorial 
confidence; but they are too good to be 
withheld, and I feel sure she will forgive 
this publicity. 

Only one question is unanswered in the 
original list, ‘“‘Name the five books (not 
counting the Bible) most desirable for a 
Sunday-school teacher to own?” I should 
be glad to have this one answered and any 
of the others, thus making, in a mild way, 
a letter-box of our department. The sub- 
jects involved are really some of the most 
important in Sunday-school work, and the 
greater interchange of views we can have, 
the better will be the results. 

Let me call attention to the first meeting 
of the Boston Sunday School Union for 
the winter, which will be held October 16, 
in the vestry of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Newbury and Exeter 
Streets. When we consider what advan- 
tages there are in the membership of this 
organization, there ought to be a larger 
number of delegates in attendance. It will 
be a profitable thing for Sunday-schools 
to send as many as they can of their officers 
and teachers. Membership tickets are trans- 
ferable, so that the benefits can be shared 
byalarge number. There is every promise 
of a very successful season. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


“Scenes in Bookland.” 


HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE. 


The ‘Boston Federation,” in keeping 
with the plan inaugurated at the last fair, 
will entertain helpers from out of town who 
find it inconvenient to return home after 
the fair closes each night. A further an- 
nouncement from this committee will ap- 
pear at a later date. 


WHITE TABLE. 


This table is to represent the “Merchant 
of Venice.” 

Articles on this table will not necessarily 
be Venetian, yet ‘Portia’ will be a good 
judge as to the fine and pretty aprons, as 
well as the dainty lingerie, which is a de- 
light to every feminine heart. There also 
will be found attractive neckwear. Mrs. 
A. Quincy Emery, Chairman. 


CHILDREN’S TABLE. 


The ‘‘Mother Goose’ Table will be sure 
to delight the hearts of our juvenile visitors. 
Here the child with five pennies will find 
something pleasing. Dolls, toys, and games 
of every description can be purchased here, 
while children’s wearing apparel will not 
be forgotten, 


The Christian Register 


Kindly send all donations suitable for 
the above table to 25 Beacon Street, Room 
11, Miss Martha E. Alexander, Chairman. 


NOTICE. 

The chairman or some member of the 
Fair Committee will be at Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street, on Thursdays in September 
and October, between one and two o’clock, 
and at other times by appointment. 


The Missionary Spirit. 


BY ALBERT R. VAIL, 


Il. 

These are the three great redemptive ideas 
of our liberal Christianity. If you will, 
you may group under the familiar articles of 
our faith the Fatherhood of God with its 
corollary the brotherhood of man, salvation 
by character, the unceasing progress of 
mankind upward and onward forever. The 
fundamental point is that these great ideas, 
when once we realize their full import and 
make practical use of them in our daily 
conduct, will transform our whole life. 

Have we learned to make much use of 
these ideas, to turn to them for help in the 
moment of need? When weare disappointed, 
discouraged, do we win hope and confidence 
from thinking of the divine life which lies 
latent within us, of all the power that God 
has put within our souls? When our en- 
thusiasm for the moral life flags, when we 
grow ill-tempered, fretful, when we lose 
control over our passions, when we think 
only of our little, selfish interests, do we 
renew our cheerfulness, our self-control, our 
interest in others by the thought of what 
God put us in the world to do? Do we win 
fresh enthusiasm for the moral life by the 
thought of its supreme value? Or again, 
when the difficulties and hardships that beset 
our path seem insurmountable, do we win 
strength to overcome them by realizing that 
they are God-sent discipline for strengthen- 
ing our character? When our petty duties 
seem meaningless and dull, when the drudg- 
ery of the day saps all our interest in living, 
do we give them new interest and meaning 
by the thought of their part in bringing out 
our divine life? We throw a halo of beauty 
over a rough fisherman’s hut by observing 
its place in the broad landscape of the sea- 
shore. Have we learned to throw a like 
halo of beauty over little duties by observing 
their place in life as a whole?) Do we carry 
our high ideals to our work and let their 
light transfigure every task our hands have 
to do? Do we practice our religion all the 
day through just when we need it the most ? 
Or again, when we are fearful and worried 
and our nerves all on edge, do we win com- 
posure and quiet by thinking of the great, 
quiet life that is in God, that may be ours if 
we will lay hold of it? In the moment of 
anxiety and worry, do we compose our minds 
and dispel our fears by practising the thought 
of God? If we will but put it into practice, 
our religion is a never-failing remedy for all 
the mental ills from which we suffer. It 
brings strength to those who are weak, con- 
fidence to the doubting, hope to the dis- 
couraged, peace and quiet to those who are 
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nervous and worried, joy to the unhappy, 
comfort to those in sorrow. 

Have we failed to win such help from our 
religion? It is because we have not prac- 
tised these great redemptive ideas. We 
would not expect to master the art of playing 
the piano, of painting a picture, of writing a 
story, except by long study and training. 
No more can we master the art of living. 
If we would win strength and peace and 
power from our religion, we must devote 
time and attention to practising its great 
ideas. It was not for nothing that Jesus 
spent hours, sometimes whole nights, in 
meditation and prayer, nor that Luther for 
a large part of his life spent two hours a day 
in prayer in his chamber, that Wordsworth 
and Emerson meditated day after day in 
the fields, that the faithful Christian Scientist 
to-day often spends every odd moment he 
can get in reading devotional literature or 
in quiet meditation. Prayer or the practice 
of the great ideas of religion is an indis- 
pensable means of redemption. Would we 
get help from our religion we must pray, 
and pray continually, not only in church on 
Sunday, but every day and all the day 
whenever our courage wavers or our high 
resolves grow dim. 

After a time we shall no longer think about 
God, but actually feel God. That is the next 
step upward, to think so constantly of God 
that his presence actually rests upon us. 
That is the consummation of religious ex- 
perience, to feel God’s presence hovering 
over us day and night as Jesus felt it. Then, 
when we are worried or troubled, we need 
but lift our eyes to the divine presence at 
our side, and immediately, without further 
prayer, the strength and peace we desire will 
enter into our souls. The divine presence 
will transfigure our whole life, shedding a 
divine glory over all the path our feet must’ 
tread. 

When: once we have learned to practise 
our religion, we shall need to talk no longer 
of missionary spirit. We shall be so full of 
joy over the religion that has transformed our 
lives that no power on earth can keep us 
from giving it to others. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association will hold its 
first meeting of the season on Monday, Oc- 
tober 2, with Rev. Frederic Gill at 29 Acad- 
emy Street, Arlington. Subject, ‘““The Heart 
of Preaching.” Luncheon at 1 P.M. ‘Take 
Arlington electrics to Academy Street. 
Boston & Maine train leaves Boston 12.17. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The fine building, just erected for the 
Church of the Disciples, will be opened for 
the first service on Sunday morning next, 
October 1, at eleven o'clock. Mr, Ames will 
preach on “Worship and Work,” and the 
festival of communion will be held at noon. 
The church stands on the corner of Jersey 
and Peterboro Streets, in the Fenlands. The 
Ipswich Street or Chestnut Hill electrics, 
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which leave Park Street every five minutes 
on Sunday, cross Jersey Street within a 
square of the building, and free transfers to 
this line are given at the junction of Boylston 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue. But the 
location is near the centre of a district 
bounded by Massachusetts, Huntington, 
and Brookline Avenues and Beacon Street, 
from either of which it can be reached by a 
short walk, 


The autumn meeting of the North Worces- 
ter Federation of Young People’s Relig- 
ious Unions will be held in Bolton, with 
the Unitarian church on Saturday, October 
7, morning and afternoon. The programme 
will include an opening devotional service at 
10 AM., led by Rev. Henry D. Stevens. 
Rey. George Solley will speak on “Young 
People and Religion in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks on “The Re- 
ligious Declaration of Independence,” and 
the president, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, on the 
National Conference. A song service will 
close the morning session, after which the 
Bolton Union will provide lunch for all in at- 
tendance, In the afternoon, after roll-call 
and reports, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, president 
of the National Union, will bring the greet- 
ings of that body. At 3 P.M. there will bea 
conference on Union work and methods, clos- 
ing with an address by Rev. Charles B. Elder 
on ‘The Personal Element.” Neighboring 
unions are cordially invited to attend. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Rev. Charles W. Wendte some 
months since resigned the secretaryship of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches and 
as minister of the Parker Memorial. He 
will preach his fourth anniversary and fare- 
well sermon Sunday evening, October 8. It 
is Mr. Wendte’s purpose to return, after a 
brief holiday, to the regular work of the 
ministry. 


BREWSTER, Mass,—First Parish Church: 
The ordination and installation of Howard 
Colby Ives took place Tuesday evening, 
September 19. Mr. Ives graduated from the 
Meadville Theological School in June last, 
and went at once to Brewster, where, after 
preaching a few Sundays, he received a call 
to become the pastor, accepted the call, 
and was installed last week. The occasion 
of the ordination was a beautiful and solemn 
one. Dr, Edward Everett Hale preached the 
ordination sermon and tendered the right 
hand of fellowship. The ordaining prayer 
was made by Rev. Alfred Hussey of Balti- 
more, ‘The charge to the minister was given 
by Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, 
and the charge to the people by Rev. M. R. 
Kerr of Sandwich, Mass. A beautiful coinci- 
dence of the service was that Mr. Hale re- 
marked, in announcing the closing hymn, 
that this hymn was written by Samuel Long- 
fellow for his own ordination service many 
years ago, Mr. Dole’s remarks were inspir- 
ing and helpful as always. Mr. Hussey’s 
reverent prayer and his hands and the hands 
of Dr. Hale laid on the head of the candi- 
date will surely prove an inspiring remem- 
brance through his life. The fact that the 
invocation was pronounced by the Univer- 
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EXAMPLE IN ECONOMY 
USE SE JUST 72 AS MUC MUCH 


BENSDORPS 


AND OBTAIN FVEN BETTER 
RESULTS. PROVE IT YOURSELF 


“SEND {0 CENTS FOR TRIAL CAN, EQUAL TWENTY CUPS. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, IMPORTER, BOSTON. 


salist minister and the Scripture read by 
the minister of the Baptist church is only 
an indication, it is hoped and believed, of 
the good will and brotherliness that will exist 
between the three churches of this little 
town. 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish: 
In accepting the resignation of Rev. William 
Safford Jones from the pastorate, the parish 
passed resolutions expressing deep regret 


at the loss of an energetic, earnest, and faith- | 


ful pastor. In him the society has had an 
inspiring preacher and the town a good citi- 
zen, 


SEATTLE, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, William D. Simonds: The calendar 
announcements for September were: Sep- 
tember 10, ‘“‘A Square Deal in Religion for 
Every Man’; September 17, dedication of 
assembly rooms, short sermon and ad- 
dresses, special music; September 24, ‘‘Fried- 


rich Schiller’s Three Beliefs,—-Freedom, 
Virtue, God.” 
Wo.FEeBorO, N.H.—First Unitarian 


Church: Rev. Mary L. Leggett preached her 
parting sermon on Sunday, August 27, after 
having been pastor of this society for over 
a year, during which time she has labored 
faithfully to strengthen the Unitarian cause 
in this village. During her pastorate she 
has been instrumental in having many 
needed improvements made to the church 
building, while several new members have | 
become interested in the cause under her | 
ministration. She has organized and con- 
ducted a “‘ Whittier Club’’ and Nature Class, 
both of which have been much enjoyed with 
increasing interest and extending influence, 


Miss Leggett is in earnest and not easily 
discouraged, and she will be much missed. 
Her resignation has been regretted. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society from May 
9, 1905, to Sept. 20, 1905 :— 


Cambridge, Mass., First Parish..-....+..++ eee sees $24.00 
Quincy, Mass., First Congregational re 
school . mpeite 5.00 
Menomonie, Wis., “Unitarian Sunday- school... +... 5.00 
Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish Sunday- Se 15.00 
Boston, Mass., Second Church Sunday-school.. 5.00 
Concord, , Unitarian Sunday-school......... 20.00 
Boston, "ven * Church of the Disciples Sunday- 
BphoOliee oc dace aa ER Oe tas ekEa SOU ee 10.53 
Milwaukee, Wis., Ronee” Sunday-school,. 5-00 
Charleston, S.C., Unitarian Sunday-school........ 3.00 
Salem, Mass., Second Church Sunday-school...... 20.00 
Brookline, Mass., First Parish,. 70.00 
harlestown, N.H., South Parish Sunday- 'school.- 2.00 
Cambridge, Mass., Third p merenpens: Sunday- 
school . 15 94 
Quincy, il., “Second” ‘Congregational’ “Sunday- 
BCHOONE Jc crpieachicnestelsasih osukaphiechivave«« 


North Easton, Mass., Unity Church.......... 
Petersham, Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school. 


West Upton, Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school..,.. 14.00 
Newport, R.I. , Channing Memorial Sunday-school 3.40 
Concord, N.H., Unitarian Sunday-school.......+.+ 20.00 
(Additional. Total $40.00.) 
Barre,|Masse,. First Patishic iss siccss dacs onesceesivans 10.00 
Newport, R.I., Channing Memorial Sunday-school _ 6.60 
(Additional. Total $10.00.) 
Toronto, Can., Unitarian Sunday-school .,.... +... 5.00 
Barnstable Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school 5.00 
Hingham, Mass., First Parish. ...+ sess cess ess 76.15 
Brookline, Mass., First Parish eands echeal 15-00 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. C. S dell.. 10,00 


Cohasset, Mass., Miss Anne G. Scent spailep yeas 1.00 
RicHARD C, Humpureys, Treasurer. 


Bere and Chere. 


The city of Hull, England, has thirteen 
miles of wooden pavement, and is gradually 
substituting such pavement for the granite 
blocks hitherto used, It is as smooth as as- 
phalt, but less slippery. 


The custom of lifting the hat to a lady 
dates back to the days of chivalry, when 


knights never appeared in public except in 


full armor. On entering the house of a 
friend, however, or a room in which were 
ladies, it became the custom for a knight to 
remove his helmet as a sign that, being in 
the presence of friends, he was safe from 
attack, 
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Pleasantries. 


, 


“Fred is very capable,”’ said Aunt Nancy. 
“But I doubt if he has head enough to fill 
his father’s shoes.” 


“Why,” asks a Missouri paper, ‘‘does| 
Missouri stand at the head in raising mules?” 
“ Because,’ said another paper, “‘that is the 
only safe place to stand.” 


French Maid (to inquiring friend): ‘‘ Oui, 
madame is ill, but ze doctor haf pronounce 
it something very trifling, very small.” 
Friend: ‘“‘Oh, I’m so relieved. What does 
the doctor say the trouble is?”? French 
Maid: ‘‘Let me recall. It was something 
very leetle. Oh, oui. Ze doctor says zat 
madame has ze smallpox.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion, 


Gen. Sherman once stopped at a country 
home where a tin. basin and a roller towel 
sufficed for the family’s ablutions. For 
two mornings the small boy of the house- 
hold watched in silence the visitor’s toilet. 
When on the third day the tooth-brush, nail 
file, whisk-broom, etc., had been duly used, 
he asked, “Say, mister, air you always that 
much trouble to you’se’f?”’ 


A town treasurer, knowing that his crook- 
edness was about to be disclosed, assembled 
the people, and, excusing himself as much 
as possible, and expressing sorrow, finally 
appealed to their sympathy in this manner, 
‘“My brothers, if you so desire, I am willing 
for you to cut me into pieces, and let each 
one take his part.” ‘If that division is 
made,” came a cold, raspy voice from the 
crowd, ‘‘then Mr. Jones speaks for your gall.” 


Bob Taylor, meeting for the first time a 
delegate to the State convention, said: ‘‘I 
am glad to meet you, sir. I have known 
your father for a good many years. I see, 
sir, that the son is a better-looking man 
than the father.” ‘Oh, come, governor,” 
replied the delegate banteringly, “you 
needn’t try to jolly me that way, for I’m 
for Barksdale all right, even if the old man 
is for you.”’ Gov. Taylor smiled reflectively. 
“My dear sir,’’ he added, “I merely said I 
found you a better-looking man than your 
father. I did not say you had half as much 
sense ”’ } 
Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 
Awoke one night, and felt a trifle scared; 

For on her shirt-waist box, cross-legged, sate 

A Vision writing on a little slate. 

Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake, 

And to the Vision timidly she spake, 

“What writest thou?’ The Vision looked 
appalled 

At her presumption, and quite coldly drawled: 

“The list of Our Best People who depart 

For watering-places sumptuous and smart.’ 

“And am I in it?’ asked Miss Abbie. “No” 

The scornful Vision said. ‘‘You’re poor, you 

know.” 

know,” 

cheap: 

I can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 

But, ere you leave, just jot this item down, 

I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 

The Vision wrote, and vanished. Next 
night, late, 

He came again, and brought his little slate, 

And showed the names of people really best, 


ay said Abbie; “I go where it’s 


And, lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest! 
Carolyn Wells, in Life. 
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HURCH 


ARPETS  pnricts. 6s 


The Christian Register 


Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


51 WASHINGTON:SF 
CORNER-WEST-ST 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 
OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 
FAIR PRICES — ESTABLISH ED 1827 


ALL SIZES 


wRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, peg ee 
and Paeked Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Tep>ushes 5 


Tel. r211-2 O 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


5, 
ord 


ASSETS, Jan tG08 venans dena dpondate anes 422. 
LTA BYGEEISS csaessb ee csaskls tua seencans ee 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL, Edited by 
Rev. Cuas. W. Wenpts. | Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, postage 
prepaid, so cents per copy. eo, H. Ellis Go., 272 

ongress St., Boston. 


FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


(28) [SEPTEMBER 28 1905 


Educational, 
The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms ate in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 5k, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, . 


Special training in English and L 


The Misses Allen 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address z 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


Boston 
tterature. 


iis bop of the late 
well-known oi pee 


NATH’L 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
ae « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


